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CHAPTER X. 


A coLD wind swept down the Peirik 
valley, driving the last leaves from 
the birch trees, which, filling the 
gully, crept some short way up the 
steep ascent to the Pass, where the 
ridges of grey-blue slate seemed almost 
a part of the staring blue sky against 
which they showed like a serrated line 
of shadow. Nearer at hand the slopes 
of withered bent were broken by 
sharp fang-like rocks gathering them- 
selves in the distance into immature 
peaks and passes. Here and there a 
patch of dirty snow, having borne the 
burden and heat of summer, lay await- 
ing a fresh robe of white at the hands 
of the fast-coming winter. Already 
the round black tents of the pasture- 
seeking tribes were in full retreat 
to the plains, and the valley lay still 
and silent, without even the sweep 
of a hawk in its solitary circle, 
or the bird-like whistle of a marmot 
sunning itself on the rocks. Ere long 
the snow would wrap all in its soft 
white mantle, and the bunting, paired 
with its own shadow, flicker over the 
glistening drifts. 

Notwithstanding the lateness of the 
season the Peirik was not utterly 
deserted. In a sheltered bit behind 
a cluster of rocks sat two young men. 
One, despite the sheepskin coat and 
turban-wound peaked cap of the 
Afghan, showed unmistakable signs 
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of alien blood in the steady gaze of 
a pair of brown eyes, and a white 
line of clean skin where the fur collar 
met his neck. It was our old friend 
Dick Smith, and he was on the watch 
for the last British regiment which 
was to cross the Pass in order to 
strengthen the little garrison beyond, 
before winter set her silver key upon 
the mountains. His companion car- 
ried his nationality in his face, for 
even when Afzul Khan had conde- 
scended to wear the uniform of a Sikh 
soldier no one could have mistaken the 
evidence of his long, straight nose and 
cruel, crafty expression, in which, 
however, lurked little hint of sensu- 
ality. 

* You are deeply interested in this 
particular regiment,” remarked Dick 


in fair Pushtu. “ What's up, 
Afzul ?” 
“Nothing, Huzoor. <A fool who 


called himself my relative took service 
once with your Sirkar. Mayhap in 
this regiment—God knows! It does 
not matter if it was.” 

The studied indifference made his 
hearer smile. ‘‘ You are a queer lot, 
you Pathans,” he said lazily. ‘* Not 
much family affection; not much 
welcome for a long-lost brother, eh, 
Afzul ?”’ 

“The Presence should remember 
there are Pathans and Pathans. He 
has not seen my people ; they are not 
here.” He spread a well-shaped nerv- 
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ous hand emphatically east, west, and 
south. 
“ Tarred with the same brush north, 


I expect,” muttered the Englishman - 


to himself. 

Afzul Khan frowned. 
my enemies,” he went on. ‘ But for 
the Sirkar,— chi!” He gave a 
curious sound, half click, half gurgle, 
and drew an illustrative finger across 
his throat. It was rather a ghastly 
performance. 

“Then why stop?” 

Afzul Khan plucked at the withered 
bents carelessly. ‘* Because —because 
it suits this slave ; because the merci- 
ful Presence is my master; because 
I may as well wait here as anywhere 
else.” 

‘* What are you waiting for ?”’ 

He showed all his long white teeth 
in agrin. “ Promotion, //uz0or. It 
should come speedily, since but yester- 
day the sahid said I was worth all the 
rest of the gang.”’ 

“TI must be more carefui. Where 
the dickens did you pick up English, 
Afzul?” ' 

* From you, //uz0or.” A statement 
so irredeemably fictitious that it made 
Dick thoughtful. 

“You're sharp enough, Heaven 
knows ; but I don’t understand why 
you wanted to learn signalling. Are 
you going to give up your jezai/ and 
become a babu ?” 

Afzul Khan fingered the matchlock 
which lay beside him. ‘I have 
changed my mind,” he said shortly. 
*“T will leave it to the Presence to 
bring down fire from Heaven ; / bring 
it from this flash-in-the-pan.” 

“Now what can you know about 
Prometheus ¢”’ 

Heshook his head. “ The Presence 
speaks riddles. The fire comes to 
some folk, to many of the sahibs— 
to you, perhaps. God knows! The 
Pathans are different. Our work is 
fighting.” 

Dick, looking at his companion’s 
sinewy strength, thought it not un- 
likely. “While we are waiting, 
Afzul,” he said idly, “tell me the 


“These are 


Don’t 


finest fight you ever were in. 
be modest ; out with it!” 

“ Wherefore not? Victory is Fate, 
and only women hang their heads 
over success. The best tight, you say ? 
"Twas over yonder tothe north. There 
isa dip; but one way up and down. 
Twenty of us Barakzais and they were 
fifteen ; but they were ahead of us in 
count, for, by Allah! their wives were 
so ugly that we didn’t care to carry 
them off.” 

* Why should you?” 

“"Twas a feud. Once, God knows 
when, a Budakshin Nurzai carried off 
one of ours and began it. If the 
women ran out, we killed the men in- 
stead. So it was a moonlight night, 
and the fifteen were fast asleep, snor- 
ing like hogs. By Allah! my heart 
beat as we crépt behind the rocks on 
our bellies, knowing that a rolling 
stone might waken them. But God 
was good, and chk! they bled to 
death, like the pigs they were, before 
their eyes were wide open.” 

Dick Smith stared incredulously. 
“ You call that the best fight you ever 
were in? [ call it ” The epithet 
remained unspoken as he started to 
his feet with a shout. ‘‘ By George! 
I see the glitter. Yonder, Afzul! by 
the turn. iad 





Hurrah ! hurrah! 

He was off at long swinging strides, 
careless of the fact that the Pathan 
never moved. The latter’s keen eyes 
followed the lad with a certain regret, 
and then turned to the straggling file 
of soldiers now plainly visible. 

“ Marsden sahih with the advance 
guard,” he muttered. “Why did I 
give in to those cursed hawk’s eyes 
when my bullet was all but in his 
heart! Wah-i/lah! his bravery made 
me a coward, and now my life is his. 
3ut I will return it, and then we 
shall ery quits. Yonder’s the subaddr. 
By God! my knife will be in his big 
belly ere long, and some of those 
gibing Punjabis shall jest no more.” 

So he watched them keenly with a 
fierce joy, while Dick tore down the 
hill, to be brought, by an ominous 
rattle among the rifles below, toa 
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remembrance of his dress. Then he 
waited, hands down, in the open, until 
the advance guard came within hail of 
his friendly voice ; when he received 
the whole regiment with open arms, 
as if the Peirak were his special 
property. Perhaps he had some right 
to consider it so, seeing that he was 
the only Englishman who had ever 
attempted to make those barren heights 
his head-quarters. But, as he ex- 
plained to Philip Marsden, while they 
climbed the narrow gully hemmed in 
by perpendicular rocks which led to 
the summit, the breaks in communi- 
cation from storms and other causes 
had been so constant, that he had cut 
himself adrift from head-quarters at 
Jumwar in order to be on the spot, 
and so avoid the constant worry of 
small expeditions with an escort ; 
without which he was not allowed to 
traverse the unsettled country on 
either side. 

“ Here I am safe enough,” he said 
with a laugh ; “and if I could only get 
my assistant, a Bengali bdbu, to live 
at the other hut I have built on the 
northern descent, we could defy 
all difficulties. But he is in such a 
blind funk that if I go out he retires 
to bed and locks the door. The only 
time he is happy is when a regiment 
is on the road.” 

‘*Then his happiness is: doomed for 
this year,—unless you use discretion 
and come on with us to Jumwar. | 
doubt your being safe here much 
longer.” 

Dick shrugged his shoulders. 
‘* Perhaps not, and of course I shall 
have to cut and run before the snow; 
but I like the life, and it gives me 
time. I’ve been at work on a field- 
instrument—”’ here his eyes lit up, and 
his tongue ran away with him over 
insulators and circuits. 

Major Marsden looked at the lad 
approvingly, thinking how different 
he was from the slouching sullen boy 
of six months back. “I’m afraid [ 
don’t understand, Dick,” he said with 
a half-smile ; “but I’ve no doubt it 
will be very useful, if, as you say, it 


enables you to tap the wires anywhere 
with speed and certainty.” 

Dick gave a fine blush. “I beg 
your pardon, but these things get into 
my head. It will work though, I’m 
sure of it. Vd show you if it was 
here, but I left it at the other shanty. 
There’s a stretch of low level line 
across the Pass where I was testing 
it.” 

The half-aggrieved eagerness in his 
voice made Philip smile. They were 
sitting together under the lee of a 
rock on the summit while a halt was 
called, in order to give time for the 
long caravan-like file, encumbered by 
baggage ponies, to reach the top and so 
ensure an unbroken line during the 
descent. For in these mountain 
marches the least breach of continuity 
is almost certain to bring down on 
the detached portion an attack from 
the robbers who are always on the 
watch for such an opportunity. 

“You had best come with us, Dick,”’ 
said Philip, returning to the point after 
& pause, 

“No! The fact is I want to be 
certain of the communication until 
you are safe in Jumwar. Those two 
marches, between your next camp 
and the city, are risky. I have my 
doubts of the people.” 

“ Doubts shared by head-quarters 
apparently, for the chief got a telegram 
yesterday to await orders at Jusraoli. 
I expect they are going to send to 
meet us from Jumwar.” 

“T wish I'd known in time,” replied 
Dick lightly ; “in that case there is 
not much reason for staying. Yet I 
don’t know; I'd rather stick on till 
I am forced to quit.” 

“That won't be long; the snow’s 
due already, and you are coming on 
with us so far in any case, aren’t 
yout” 

Dick sat idly chucking stones and 
watching them leap from point to point 
of the cliffs below him. “I don’t 
think I shall, if you are to be in camp 
Jusraoli for some days. You see, my 
bdbu is no use, and something might 
turn up. Ill see you across the Pass 
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and come back. I could join you later 
on if I made up my mind to cut.” He 
lay back with his arms under his head 
and looked up into the brilliant blue 
cloudless sky. ‘“ Major,” he said sud- 
denly, after a pause, ‘do you know that 
you have never asked after Belle?” 

“Haven't 1? The fact is I had 
news of her lately. Raby wrote to 
me a few days ago.” 

“1 wouldn’t trust Raby if I were 
you. Did he tell you that Belle 
hadn’t a penny and was trying to be 
independent of charity by teaching?” 

* T am very sorry to hear it.” 

Dick sat up with quite a scared 
look on his honest face. ‘I thought 
there must be something wrong be- 
tween you two by her letters,” he 
said in a low voice; “but I didn’t 
think it was so bad as that. What 
is it?” 

“ Really, my dear boy, I don't feel 
called upon to answer that question.” 

“Tt’s beastly impertinent, of course,” 
allowed Dick ; “but see here, Major, 
you are the best friend I have, and 
she,—why, I love her more dearly 
every day. So you see there must be 
a mistake,” 

The logic was doubtful, but the 
faith touched Philip’s heart. ‘ And 
so you love her more than ever?” he 
asked evasively. 

“Why not? I seem somehow 
nearer to her now, not so hopelessly 
beneath her in every way. And I can 
help her a little by sending money to 
Aunt Lucilla. She wouldn’t take a 
penny, of course. But they tell me 
that when my grandfather,—I mean 
my mother’s father—dies I might 
come in for a few rupees; so I have 
made my will leaving anything in your 
charge for Belle. You don’t mind, do 
yout” 

Philip Marsden felt distinctly an- 
noyed. Here was fate once again 
meddling with his freedom. “I’m 
afraid Ido. To begin with, I may be 
lying with a bullet through me before 
the week’s out.” 

“So may I. Look on it as my last 
request, Major. 1’d sooner trust you 


than any one in the wide world. You 
would be certain to do what I would 
like.” 

“Should I? I’m not so sure of my- 
self. Look here, Dick! I didn’t mean 
to tell you, but perbaps it is best to 
have it out, and be fair and square. 
The fact is we are rivals.” He laughed 
cynically at his hearer’s blank look of 
surprise. ‘ Yes,—don’t be downcast, 
my dear fellow ; you’vea better chance 
than I have, any day, for she dislikes 
me excessively ; and upon my word, I 
believe I’m glad of it. Let’s talk of 
something more agreeable. Ah, there 
goes the bugle.” 

He started to his feet, leaving Dick 
a prey to very mixed emotions, looking 
out with shining eyes over the dim 
blue plains which rolled up into the 
eastern sky. It must be a mistake, he 
felt. His hero was too perfect for 
anything else; and she? Something 
seemed to rise in his throat and choke 
him. So nothing further was said be- 
tween them till on the northern skirts 
of the hills they stood saying good-bye. 
Then Dick with some solemnity put a 
blue official envelope into his friend’s 
hand. “It’s the will, Major. I think 
it’s all right ; I got the b@bu to witness 
it. And of course the—the other— 
doesn’t make any difference. You see 
I shall write and tell her it is alla 
mistake.” 

The older man as he returned the 
boyish clasp felt indescribably mean. 
* Don’t be in a hurry, Dick,” he said 
slowly. “ You can think it over and 
give it me when you join us, for join us 
you must. I won't take it till then, 
at all events. As for the other, as 
you call it, the mistake would be to 
have it changed. Whatever happens 
she will never get anything better than 
what you give her, Dick—never !— 
never! Good-bye; take care of your- 
self.” 

As he watched the young fellow go 
swinging along the path with his head 
up, he told himself that others beside 
Belle would be the losers if anything 
happened to Dick Smith ; who, for al} 
the world had cared, might at that 
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moment have been lying dead-drunk 
in a disreputable bazaar. “There is 
something,” he thought sadly, ‘that 
most men lose with the freshness of 
extreme youth. It has gone from me 
hopelessly, and IT am so much the worse 
for it.’ And Dick, meanwhile, was 
telling himself with a pang at his heart 
that no girl, Belle least of all, could 
fail in the end to see the faultlessness 
of his hero. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THe sun had set ere Dick reached 
the narrowest part of the defile where, 
even at midday, the shadows lay dark ; 
and now, with the clouds which had 
been creeping up from the eastward 
all the afternoon obscuring the moon, 
it looked grim and threatening. He 
was standing at an open turn, sur- 
prised at the warmth of the wind that 
came hurrying down the gully, when 
the low whistling ery of the marmot 
rang through the valley and died 
away among the rocks. A_ second 
afterwards the whizz of a bullet, fol- 
lowed by the distant crack of a rifle, 
made him drop in his tracks and seek 
the shelter of a neighbouring boulder. 
Once again the marmot’s cry arose, 
this time comparatively close at hand. 
To answer it was the result of a 
second’s thought, and the silence which 
ensued convinced Dick that he had 
done the right thing. But what was 
the next step? Whistling was easy 
work, but how if he met some of 
these musical sentries face to face? 
Perhaps it would be wiser to go back. 
He had almost made up his mind to this 
course when the thoughtthat these rob- 
bers, for so he deemed them, might 
out of pure mischief have tampered 
with his beloved wires came to turn 
the balance in favour of going on. A 
disused path leading bya détour to 
the southern side branched off about 
a mile further up; if he could reach 
that safely he might manage to get 
home without muchdelay. Only a mile ; 
he would risk it. Creeping from his 
shelter cautiously he resumed his way, 


adopting the easy lounging gait of the 
hill-people ; rather a difficult task with 
the inward knowledge that some one 
may be taking deliberate aim at you 
from behind a rock. More than once, 
as he went steadily onwards, the cry 
of a bird or beast rose out of the twi- 
light, prompting his instant reply. “If 
they would only crow like a cock,” he 
thought, with the idle triviality which 
so often accompanies grave anxiety, 
“T could do that first-class.” 

Yet he was fain to pause and wipe 
the sweat from his face when he found 
himself safely in the disused track, 
and knew by the silence that he was 
beyond the line of sentries. A rough 
road lay before him, but he traversed 
it rapidly, being anxious to get the 
worst of it over before the lingering 
light deserted the peaks. As he stood 
on the summit he was startled at the 
lurid look of the vast masses of cloud 
which, rolling up to his very feet, 
obscured all view beyond. They were 
in for a big storm, he thought, as he 
hurried down the slopes at a _break- 
neck pace ; with all his haste barely 
reaching the shanty in time, for a low 
growl of thunder greeted his arrival, 
and as he pulled the latch a faint 
gleam of light showed him the empty 
room. He called loudly; darkness 
and silence: again, as he struck a 
match; light, but still silence. 
Quick as thought, Dick was at the 
signaller, and the electric bell rang 
out incongruously. TZink-a-tink-a-tink 
was echoed from the eastward. But 
westward? He waited breathlessly, 
while not a sound returned to him. 
Communication was broken ; the wires 
had possibly been cut, and Dick stood 
up with a curiously personal sense of 
injury. His wires tampered with out 
of sheer mischief! Yet stay! Might 
it not be something more? Where 
the devil had the b@bu hidden himself ? 
After fruitless search an idea struck 
him, and he signalled eastward once 
more. “Repeat your last message, 
giving time at which sent.” With 
ears attuned to tragedy Dick awaited 
the reply. “6 p.m. To north side. 
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‘Will send cocoa-nut oil and curry 
stuff by next mail.’ ”’ 

The echo of Dick’s laughter, as he 
realised that but an hour or so before 
the bdbu had been putting the tele- 
graph to commissariat uses, was the last 
human sound the shanty was to hear 
for many a long day. For the next 
moment’s thought roused a sudden 
fear. The bdbu had doubtless gone 
over the Pass with the troops for the 
sake of company; that was natural 
enough, but if he was still in the 
north shanty awaiting Dick’s return, 
why had he not answered the signal 
sent westward? It could not be due 
to any break in the wire, unless the 
damage had been done after dark, for 
he had been able to telegraph east- 
ward not so long ago. Was there 
more afoot than mere mischief ? 

It was not a night for a dog to be 
out in, and as Dick stood at the door 
he could see nothing but masses of 
cloud hurrying past, softly, silently. 
Then suddenly a shudder of light 
zig-zagged hither and thither, reveal- 
ing only more cloud pierced by a few 
pinnacles of rock. 

Not a night for a dog certainly ; 
but for a man, with a man’s work 
before him? Beile would bid him go, 
he knew. A minute later he had 
closed the door behind him, and faced 
the Pass again. Ere he reached the 
end of the short ascent it was snowing 
gently ; then, with a furious blast, 
hailing in slanted torrents that glit- 
tered like dew-drops in the almost 
ceaseless shiver of the silent lightning. 
Everything was so silent, save for the 
wind which, caught and twisted in the 


gullies, moaned as if in pain. Ah! 
was that the end of all things? 


Round him, in him, through him, 
came a blaze of white flame, making 
him stagger against the wall of rock 
and throw up his hands as if to ward 
off the impalpable mist which held such 
a deadly weapon. Half-blinded he 
went on, his mind full of one thought. 
If that sort of thing came again, say 
when he was passing the snow-bridge, 
could a man stand it without a start 


which must mean instant death? The 
question left no room for anything 
save a vague wonder till it was settled 
in the affirmative. Then the nick- 
name of “lightning-wallahs,” given 
by the natives to the telegraph-clerks, 
struck him as being happy, and 
Afzul’s reference to fire from heaven 
passed through his mind. More like 
tire from hell surely, with that horrible 
sulphurous smell, and now and again 
a ghastly undertoned crackle like the 
laughter of fiends. There again! 
Wider this time, and followed by a 
rattle as of musketry. But the snow 
which was now sweeping along in 
white swirls seemed to shroud even 
the lightning. Horrible! To have so 
much light and to be able to see 
nothing but cloud, and the stones at 


your feet. How long would he see 
them! How long would it be before 


the snow obliterated the path, leaving 
him lost? He stumbled along, ting- 
ling to his very finger-tips, despite the 
cold) which 


grew with every ex- 
plosion. The very hair on his fur 


coat stood out electrified, and his brain 
swam with a wild excitement. On 
and on recklessly, yet steadily ; his 
footsteps deadened by the drifting 
snow, unti! he stood at the threshold 
of shelter and threw open the door of 
the shanty. 

Great Heaven, what was this! 
The Jdébu, green with fear, working 
the signaller, while Afzul Khan, sur- 
rounded by six or seven armed Path- 
ans, stood over him with drawn knife. 
“Go on, you fool!” he was saying, 
** your work is nearly finished.” 

The. full meaning of the scene 
flashed through Dick Smith’s excited 
brain quicker than any lightning. 
Treachery was at work, with a coward 
for its agent. His revolver was out 
in a second, and before the astonished 
group had time to grasp the unex- 
pected interruption, the babu’s nerve- 
less fingers slipped from the handles, 
as with a gasping sob, rising above 
the report, he sank in a heap on the 
floor. 

“ By God and His Prophet !”’ cried 
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Afzul, carried away, as men of his 
kind are, by the display of dare-devil 
boldness which is their unattained 
ideal of bravery. “ Yea, by the twelve 
Imaums, but it was well done.” 

“ Liar, traitor, unfaithful to salt!” 
cried Dick, whose extraordinary ap- 
pearance and absolutely reckless 
behaviour inspired his hearers with 
such awe that for the moment they 
stood transfixed. The revolver was 
levelled again, this time at Afzul, 
when the memory of other things 
beside revenge sobered the lad, and 
a flash of that inspiration which in 
time of danger marks the leader of 
men from his fellows made him throw 
aside the weapon and fold his arms. 
“No!” he said coolly, *‘ I am faithful. 
I have eaten the salt of the Barakzais ; 
they are my friends.” 

“Don’t hurt the lad,” cried Afzul, 
not a moment too soon, for cold steel 
was at Dick’s throat. ‘God smite 
you to eternal damnation, Haiyat! 
Put up that knife, I say. The lad’s 
words are true. He has eaten of our 
salt, and we of his. He hath lived 
among us and done no harm to man 
or maid. By Allah! the lightning 
has got into his brain. Bind him 
fast; and mark you, ’twill be worse 
than death for him to lie here helpless, 
knowing that the wires he made such 
a fuss about have lured his friends to 
death. I know his sort. Death ?— 
this will be seventy hells for him ; and 
we can kill him after, if needs be.” 

Dick, as he felt the cords bite into 
his wrists and ankles, ground his 
teeth at the man’s jeering cruelty. 
“ Kill me outright, you devils!” he 
cried, struggling madly. It was the 
wisest way to ensure life, for the sight 
of his impotent despair amused his 
captors. 

“Give him a nip of his own brandy, 
Haiyat, or he will be slipping through 
our fingers,” said one, as he lay back 
exhausted. 

“Not I; the bottle’s near empty as 
it is.” 

Tales of his boyhood about drunken 
guards and miraculous escapes recurred 


— 
‘ 


to Dick’s memory, and though he felt 
to the full the absurdity of mixing 
them up with the present deadly 
reality, the slenderest chance gave at 
least room for hope. ‘There is plenty 
more in the cupboard,” he gasped. 
“The key is in my pocket.” 

“True is it, O Kareem, that the 
Feringhi infidel cannot die in peace 
without his shardb,” remarked Haiyat 
virtuously. But he did not fail with 
the others to taste all the contents 
of the cupboard, even to a bottle of 
Pain-killer which had belonged to 
the ldbu. Meanwhile Dick, lying help- 
less and bound, felt a fierce surge of 
hope and despair as he remembered 
that behind those open doors lay 
something which could put an end to 
treachery. Five minutes with his 
field-instrument in the open, and, let 
what would come afterwards, he would 
have done his work. The thought 
gave Dick an idea which, if anything, 
increased the hopelessness of his 
position, for the only result of his offer 
to work the wires on condition of his 
life being saved, was to drive Afzul, 
who saw his dread of Dick’s getting 
his hands on the instrument in danger 
of being over-ruled, into settling the 
question, once and for all, by severing 
the connection with a hatchet. 

‘‘T know him better than that,” he 
said ; “he would sit and fool us until 
he had given warning. Let him lie 
there ; if he has sense, he will sleep.’’ 

There was something so significant 
in his tone that Dick felt wisdom lay 
in pretending to follow the advice. He 
strained his ears for every whispered 
word of the gang as they crouched 
round the fire, and gathered enough to 
convince him that the sudden change of 
plan at headquarters had endangered 
some deep-laid scheme of revenge, and 
that Afzul Khan, believing Dick had 
gone on to the camp, had suggested a 
false telegram in order to lure the regi- 
ment into the open. A frantic rage and 
hate for the man who had suggested 
such a devilish prostitution of what 
constituted Dick’s joy and pride roused 
every fibre of the lad’s being. Lecoq, 
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that greatest of examples to prisoners, 
declares that given time, pluck, and a 
cold chisel, the man who remains a 
captive is a fool. But how about the 
cold chisel? Dick’s eyes, craftily 
searching about under cover of the 
failing fire-light, saw many things 
which might be useful, but all out of 
reach. 

‘*T am cold,” he said boldly ; “ bring 
me a rug or move me out of the 
draught.” 

They did both, in quick recognition 
of his spirit, and, with a laugh and 
an oath to the effect that the dead 
man would be a warm bed-fellow, 
dragged him beside the wretched bdbu 
and threw a sheepskin rug over both. 
Dick’s faint hope of some carpenter's 
tools in the far corner fled utterly ; 
but his heart leaped up again as he 
remembered that his cowardly sub- 
ordinate had always gone about armed 
with revolvers and _ bowie-knives. 
Rifling a dead man’s pockets with 
your hands tied behind your back is 
slow work, but the rug covered a 
multitude of movements. Half an 
hour afterwards Dick’s feet were free, 
and with the knife held fast between 
his heels he was breaking his back in 
obstinate determination of some time 
and somehow severing the rope upon 
his wrists. Some time and somehow— 
it seemed hours ; yet when he managed 
at last with bleeding hands to draw 
the watch from his pocket he found it 
was barely two o’clock. Hitherto his 
one thought had been freedom ; now he 
turned his mind towards escape. There 
was still plenty of time for him to 
reach the camp ere dawn found the 
regiment on the move ; but the risks 
he might have to run on the way de- 
cided him, first of all, to try and secure 
his field-instrument from the cupboard. 
He lay still for a long time wondering 
what to do next, furtively watching 
Afzul Khan as he busied himself over 
the tire, while the others dozed pre- 
paratory to the work before them. 
Having possessed himself also of the 
dead bdbu’s revolver, Dick felt mightily 
inclined to risk all by a steady shot at 


But the 
remembrance of those sentries on the 
downward road prevented him from 
relying altogether on his speed of 


Afzul, and immediate flight. 


foot. Yet Dick knew his man too 
well to build anything on the chance 
of either wine or weariness causing 
Afzul to relax his watch. It had come 
to be a stand-up fight between these 
two, a state of affairs which never 
fails to develope all the resources of 
brain and body. Dick, keenly alive 
to every trivial detail, noticed first a 
longer interval in the replenishing of 
the fire, and then the fact that but a 
few small logs of wood remained in the 
pile. Thereafter, whenever Afzul’s 
right hand withdrew fresh fuel, Dick’s 
left under cover of the noise made 
free with more. The sheepskin rug had 
shelter for other things than a dead 
body and a living one. 

‘Tt burns like a fat Hindoo,” mut- 
tered the Pathan, sulkily, as the last 
faggot went to feed the flame. “ Lucky 
there is more in the outhouse, or those 
fools would freeze to death in their 
sleep.” 

Dick’s heart beat like a sledge- 
hammer. His chance, the only chance, 
had come! Almost before the tall 
figure of the Pathan, after stooping 
over him to make sure that he slept, 
had ceased to block the doorway, Dick 
was at the cupboard. A minute's, 
surely not more than a minute’s delay, 
and he was outside, safe and free, 
with the means of warning carefully 
tucked inside his fur coat. 

Too late! Right up the only pos- 
sible path came Afzul, carrying a 
great armful of sticks. To rush on 
him unprepared, tumble him _ back- 
wards into a snowdrift alongside, deal 
him a crashing blow or two for quiet- 
ness’ sake and cram his pugree into 
his mouth, was the work of a minute ; 
the next he was speeding down the 
descent with flying feet. The storm 
was over, and the moon riding high 
in the heavens shone on a white world ; 
but already the darkness of the peaks 
against the eastern sky told that the 
dawn was not far off. 
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The first dip of the wires, he de- 
cided, was too close for safety, besides 
the drifts always lay thickest there. 
The next, a mile and a half down the 
valley, was best in every way ; and as 
he ran, the keen joy of victory, not 
only against odds but against one 
man, came to him with the thought 
of Afzul Khan gagged and helpless in 
the snow. But he had reckoned with- 
out the cold ; the chill night air which, 
finding its way through the open door, 
soon roused the sleepers by the ill- 
replenished fire. Haiyit, waking first, 
gave the alarm, and the discovery of 
their leader half suffocated in the 
snowdrift followed swiftly. Yet it 
was not until the latter, slowly re- 
covering speech, gasped out a warn- 
ing, that the full meaning of their 
prisoner’s escape was brought home to 
them. 

“After him! Shoot him down!” 
cried Afzul, staggering to his feet. 
“* He can bring fire from heaven! If 
he touches the wires all is lost. Fool 
that I was not to kill him, the tiger's 
cub, the hero of old! Curse him, 
true son of Byramghor, born of the 
lightning!” So with wild threats, 
mingled with wilder words of wonder 
and admiration, Afzul Khan, still 
dazed by the blows Dick had dealt 
him, stumbled along in rear of the 
pursuit. 

The latter’s heart knew its first 
throb of fear when the signal he sent 
down the severed wire brought no 
reply. After all, was the outcome of 
long months of labour, the visible em- 
bodiment of what was best in him, 
about to fail in time of need? Again 
and again he signalled, urgently, im- 
periously, while his whole world 
seemed to wait in breathless silence. 
Failure! No, no, incredible, impossi- 
ble ; not failure after all! Suddenly, 
loud and clear, came an answering 
trill, bringing with it a joy such as few 
lives know. A shout from above, a 
bullet whistling past him; scarcely 
fair that, when his hands were busy, 
and his mind too, working methodi- 
cally, despite those yelling fiends tear- 


ing down the slope. “ Major from Dick 
—treachery.” Something like a red- 
hot iron shot through his leg as he 
knelt on the cliff, a clear mark against 
the sky. Lucky, he thought, it was 
not through his arm. “ For God's 
sake——” He doubled up in sudden 
agony but went on: “ Stand fast.” 
There was still a glint of life left 
in him when Afzul Khin, coming up 
behind the butchers, claimed the 
death-blow. Their eyes met. “ Fire 
—from—heaven!” gasped Dick, and 
rolled over dead. The Pathan put up 
his knife gloomily. “It is true,” he 
said with an oath. “1 knew he was 
that sort ; he has beaten us fairly.” 
An hour afterwards, heralded by 
winged clouds flushed with the ceaseless 
race of day, the steady sun climbed the 
eastern sky and looked down brightly 
on the dead body of the lad who had 
given back his spark of divine fire to 
the Unknown. Perhaps, if bureaucracy 
had not seen fit to limit genius within 
statutory bounds, Dick Smith might 
have left good gifts behind him for 
his generation, instead of taking them 
back with him to the storehouse of 
Nature. And the sun shone brightly 
also on Belle Stuart’s bed; but not 
even her dreams told her that her 
best chance of happiness lay dead in 
the snow. She would not have be- 
lieved it, even if she had been told. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ir was a walled garden full of 
blossoming peach-trees, and chequered 
with little rills of running water 
beside which grew fragrant clumps of 
golden-eyed narcissus. In the centre 
was a slender-shafted, twelve-arched 
garden-house, with overhanging eaves, 
and elaborate fret-work, like wooden 
lace, between the pillars. On the 
sides of the stone dais on which the 
building stood trailed creepers bright 
with flowers, and in front of the open 
archway serving as a door lay the 
harmonious puzzle of a Persian carpet 
rich in deep reds and yellows. Easy- 
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chairs, with a fox-terrier curled up on 
one of them, and a low gipsy table 
ominously ringed with marks of 
tumblers, showed the presence of in- 
congruous civilisation. 

From within bursts of merriment 
and the clatter of plates and dishes, 
without which civilisation cannot eat 
in comfort, bore witness that dinner 
was going on. Then, while the birds 
were beginning to say good-night to 
each other, the guests came trooping 
out in high spirits, ready for coffee and 
cigars. All, with one exception, were 
in the Akdéki uniform which repeated 
washing renders, and always will 
render, skewbald, despite the efforts 
of martial experts towards a perma- 
nent dye. Most of the party were 
young and deeply engrossed by the 
prospect of some sky-races, which, 
coming off next day, were to bring 
their winter sojourn at Jumwar to a 
brilliant close. One, a lanky boy 
with pretensions to both money and 
brains, was drawing down on himself 
merciless chaff by a boastful allusion 
to former stables he had owned. 

** Don’t believe a syllable he says,’ 
cried his dearest friend. “I give you 
my word they were all screws. 
Stable, indeed! Call it your tool-chest, 
Samuel, my boy.” 

Lieutenant Samuel Johnson, whose 
real name of Algernon, bestowed on 
him by his godfathers and godmothers 
in his baptism, had been voted far too 
magnificent for everyday use, blinked 
his white eyelashes in evident enjoy- 
ment of his own wit as he retorted : 
“Well, if they were screws I turned 
’em myself. You buy yours ready 
made.” 

“ Well done, Samivel ! 
You’re improving,” 
others with a laugh. 

“You might lend me that old jest- 
book, Sam, now that you’ve got a new 
one,” replied his opponent calmly. 
“I’m running short of repartees,— 
and of cigars, too, bad cess to the 
Post! By Jove! I wish I had the 
driving of those runners; I’d hurry 


7? 


them up! 


? 


Well done! 


chorused the 


**Man does not live by cigars alone. 
I’m dead broke for boots,” interrupted 
another, looking disconsolately at the 
soles and uppers which not all the 
shameless patching of an amateur 
artist could keep tugether. 

“T have the best of you there,” 
remarked some one else. “I got these 
at Tom Turton’s sale. They wouldn’t 
fit any one else.” 

“ Yes, poor Tom had small feet.”’ 

There was a pause among the 
light-hearted youngsters as if the 
grim Shadow which surrounded that 
blossoming garden had crept a bit 
nearer. 

“This is delightful,” said John 
Raby, the only civilian present, as he 
lay back in his easy-chair which was 
placed beyond the noisy circle. His 
remark was addressed to Philip 
Marsden, who leaned against one of 
the octagonal turrets which like 
miniature bastions flanked the plat- 
form. ‘ I shall be quite sorry to leave 
the place,” continued Raby. “It’s a 
perfect paradise.” 

In truth it was very beautiful. The 
pink and white glory of the peach 
blossoms blent softly into the snow- 
clad peaks, now flushed by the setting 
sun ; while a level beam of light, 
streaming in through a breach in the 
wall, lit up the undergrowth of the 
garden, making the narcissus shine 
like stars against the dark green 
shadows. 

“ Doubtless,” remarked Philip, 
“for a Political who comes with the 
swallows and summer, You should 
have seen it in January,—shouldn’t he, 
boys?” 

“ Bah! the usual ‘last Toosday’ of 
‘Punch!’ The hardships of campaign- 
ing indeed! Perdrix aux choux and 
cold gooseberry tart for dinner; an 
idyllic mess-house in a peach-garden ; 
coffee and iced pegs to follow.” 

‘Well, sir,” cried a youngster 
cheerfully, “if you had favoured us 
in winter we would have given you 
stewed Tom in addition. It was an 
excellent cat ; we all enjoyed it, ex- 
cept Samuel. You see it was his 
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favourite mivow, so he is going to give 
the stuffed skin to an aged aunt, from 
whom he expects money, in order to 
show that he belongs to the Anti- 
Vivisection League.” 

“A certain faint regard for the 
verities is essential to a jest,” began 
Samuel, affecting the style of his 
illustrious namesake. 

‘*T wish some one would remove the 
mess-dictionary,” interrupted — the 
other. ‘The child will hurt himself 
with those long words some day.” 

“ Bad for you, if they did,” grinned 
a third. ‘D’ye know he actually 
asked me last mail-day if there were 
two f's in affection. Whoo hoop!” 
Closely pursued by the avenger he 
leapt the low balustrade, and the 
garden resounded to much boyish 
laughter, as one by one the youngsters 
joined the chase. 

“ Remarkably high spirits,” yawned 
John Raby, “ but a trifle reminiscent 
of a young gentleman’s academy. They 
jar on the dolce far niente of the sur- 
roundings.”’ 

“We were glad enough of the spirits 
a few months ago,” replied Philip 
significantly. “The dolce far niente 
of semi-starvation requires some 
stimulant.” 

“That was very nearly a fiasco, 
sending you over the Pass so late. 
Lucky for you the Politicals put the 
drag on the Military in time.” 

“Lucky, you mean, that poor Dick 
Smith managed to send that telegram. 
I've often wondered how he did it, 
The story would be worth hearing ; he 
was one in a thousand.” 

“You always had a leaning to- 
wards that red-headed boy; now I 
thought him most offensive. He——” 

“ De quoted the Major 
with a frown. 

**Those are the ethics of eternity 
combined with a sneaking belief in 
ghosts. But I mean nothing personal. 
He was simply a disconcerting sport, 
as the biologists say, from the neutral- 
tinted Eurasian, and | distrust a man 
who doesn’t look his parentage ; he is 
generally a fraud or a monstrosity.” 

“That theory of yours is rather hard 


ae 
mortiis, 


on development, isn’t it?’’ said Philip 
with asmile. 

“Only a stand in favour of decency 
and order. What right has a man to 
be above his generation? It is ex- 
tremely inconvenient to the rest of us. 
If he is successful, he disturbs our 
actions ; if he uses us as a brick wall 
whereon to dash his brains out, he dis- 
turbs our feelings. To return to Dick 
Smith ; the whole affair was foolhardy 
and ridiculous. If I had been Political 
then I should certainly have refused 
to allow that camping-out on the Pass ; 
and so he would probably have been 
enjoying all that money, instead of 
dying miserably just when life became 
worth having.” 

“What money?” 
Marsden hastily. 

“Didn’t you hear? It was in the 
papers last week,—haven’t seen them 
yet perhaps? Some distant relation 
of his father’s died in England, leaving 
everything to Smith senior or his 
direct male heirs ; failing them, or 
their assigns, to charity. So as no 
one had made a will,—paupers don’t 
generally—some dozens of wretched 
children will be clothed in knee- 
breeches or poke-bonnets till Time is 
10 more,” 

In the pause which ensued Philip 
Marsden felt, as most of us do at 
times, that he would have given all 
he possessed to put Time’s dial back a 
space, and to be standing once more 
on the northern slope of the Peiraik 
with Dick’s hand in his. “ 7here’s the 
will, Major ; it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence, you know.” The words came 
back to him clearly, and with them 
the mingled feeling of proud irrita- 
tion and resentful self-respect which 
had made him set the blue envelope 
aside, and advise a more worldly 
caution. Temper, nothing but temper, 
it seemed to him now, ‘ There was a 
will,” he said at last, in a low voice. 
“ Dick spoke to me of one when we 
came over the Pass together. You see 
there was a chance of his getting a 
few rupees from old Desouza.” 

John Raby threw away the end of 
his cigarette with an exclamation. 


asked Philip 
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“By George, that’s funny! To make 
a will in hopes of something from a 
man who died insolvent, and come in 
for thirty thousand pounds you knew 
nothing about! But where is the 
will? It was not among his papers, 
for strangely enough the people had 
not looted much when the Pass opened 
and we went over to search. Perhaps 
he sent it somewhere for safe custody. 
It would make a difference to Belle 
Stuart, I expect, for he—well, he was 
another victim.” 

“T think,—in fact I am almost 
sure,’—the words came reluctantly as 
if the speaker was loth to face the 
truth,—* that he had the will with 
him when he died. He showed it me 
—and—— Raby, was every search 
made for the body?” 

His hearer shrugged his shoulders. 
*“ As much as could be done in a place 
like that. For myself I should have 
been surprised at success. Think of 
the drifts, the vultures and hyenas, 
the floods in spring. Of course it may 
turn up still ere summer is over, but 
I doubt it. What a fool the boy was 
to carry the will about with him ! Why 
didn’t he give it to some one else who 
was less heroic?” 

“ He could easily have done that, 
for I tell you, Raby, he was worth a 
dozen of us who remain,” said Philip 
bitterly, as he stood looking over the 
peach-blossom to the lingering snows 
where Dick had died. ‘ Well, good- 
night. I think I shallturn in. After 
all there is no fool like an old 
fool.” 

The civilian followed his retreating 


figure with a good-natured smile. 
“He really was fond of that 
youngster,” he said to himself. “The 


mere thought of it all has made him 
throw away half of the best cigar on 
this side the Peirak. By Jove! I 
won't give him another; it is too 
extravagant.” 

The next morning Philip Marsden 
came over to the Political quarters, 
and with a remark that last night’s 
conversation had borne in on him 
the necessity for leaving one’s affairs 
in strict business order, asked John 


Raby to look over the rough draft of 
a will. 

“ Leave it with me,” was the reply, 
given with the usual easy good-nature. 
“‘Ttappears to me too legal, the common 
fault of amateurs. I'll make it unim- 
peachable as Crsar’s wife, get one of 
my bdbu’s to engross it, and bring it 
over ready for you to fill up the names 
and sign this afternoon. No thanks 
required ; that sort of thing amuses 
me.” 

He kept his promise, finding Philip 
writing in the summer-house. “If 
you will crown one kindness by 
another and can wait a moment, I will 
ask you to witness it,’ said the latter. 
**T shall not be a moment filling it in.” 

“The advantage of not cutting up 
good money into too many pieces,” 
replied his friend smiling. 

“The disadvantage perhaps of being 
somewhat alone in the world. There, 
will you sign?” 

*'T'wo witnesses, please ; but I saw 
Carruthers in his quarters as I came 
by ; he will do.” 

John Raby, waiting to perform a 
kindly act somewhat to the prejudice 
of his own leisure, for he was very 
busy, amused himself during Major 
Marsden’s temporary absence by 
watching a pair of doves with pink- 
grey plumage among the pink-grey 
blossom. Everything was still and 
silent in the garden, though outside 
the row of silvery poplar trees swayed 
and rustled in the fitful gusts of the 
wind. Suddenly a kite soaring above 
swooped slightly, the startled doves 
fled scattering the petals, and the 
wind, winning a way through the 
breach in the wall, blew them about 
like snowflakes. It caught the paper 
too that was lying still wet with ink, 
and whirled it off the table to John 
Raby’s feet. “ I hope it is not blotted,” 
he thought carelessly, as he stooped 
to pick it up and replace it. 

A minute after Major Marsden, 
coming in alone, found him, as he had 
left him, at the door, with rather a 
contemptuous smile on his face. 
‘“‘Carruthers is not to be had, and I 
really have not the conscience to ask 
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you to wait any longer,” said the 
Major. 

John Raby was conscious of a 
curious sense of relief. In after years 
he felt that the chance which pre- 
vented him from signing Philip 
Marsden’s will as a witness came 
nearer to a special providence than 
any other event in hiscareer. Yet he 
replied carelessly: “I wish I could, 
my dear fellow, but any other person 
wiil do as well. I have to see the 
Mukdoom at five, and I start at seven 
to prepare your way before you in true 
Political style. Can 1 do anything 
else for you?” 

‘*Put the will into the Political 
post-bag for safety when I send it 
over,” laughed Philip as they shook 
hands. ‘Good-bye. You will be a 
lion at Simla while we are still doing 
duty as sand-bags on the scientific 
frontier ; diplomacy wins nowadays.” 

“ Not a bit of it. In twenty years, 
when we have invented a gun that 
will shoot round a corner, the nation 
which hasn’t forgotten the use of the 
bayonet will whip creation, and we 
shall return to the belief that the man 
who will face his fellow, and lick him, 
is the best animal.” 

“In the meantime, Simla for you 
and service for us.” 

‘“* Not a bit of that, either. Why, the 
British Lion has been on the war- 
trail for a year already. It’s time 
now for repentance and a transfor- 
mation-scene ; troops recalled, durbar 
at Peshawar, the Amir harlequin to 
Foreign Office columbine, Skobeloff as 
clown playing tricks on the British 
public as pantaloon.” 

* And the nameless graves ?” 

“ Principle, my dear fellow,” replied 
John Raby with a shrug of his 
shoulders, “is our modern Moloch. 
We sacrifice most things to it,—on 
principle. By the bye, I have mislaid 
that original of the will somehow ; 
possibly my boy packed it up by mis- 
take, but if I come across it I’]] return 
it.” 


“Don’t bother,—burn it. "Tis no 
good to any one now.” 

“Nor harm, either,—so good-bye, 
warrior !” 

“ Good-bye, diplomatist !” 

They parted gaily, as men who are 
neither friends nor foes do part even 
when danger lies ahead. 

That same evening the homeward 
bound post-runner carried with him 
over the Peirik Major Marsden’s will 
leaving thirty thousand pounds to 
Belle Stuart unconditionally. It was 
addressed to an eminently respectable 
London firm of solicitors, who, not 
having to deal with the chances of 
war, would doubtless hold it in safe 
custody until it was wanted. The 
testator, as he rode the first march on 
the Cabul road, felt, a little bitterly, 
that once more he had done his best 
to stand between her and care. Yet 
it must be confessed that this feeling 
was but as the vein of gold running 
through the quartz, for pride and a 
resentful determination that noshadow 
of blame should be his, whatever hap- 
pened, were the chief factors in his 
action. Nor did he in any way regard 
it as final. The odds on his life were 
even, and if he returned safe from the 
campaign he meant to leave no stone 
unturned in the search for Dick 
Smith’s body. Then, if he failed to 
find the will, it would be time enough 
to confess he had been in the wrong. 

John Raby, as he put the bulky 
letter in the Political bag according 
to promise, felt also a little bitter as 
he realised that Belle with thirty 
thousand pounds would come as near 
perfection in his eyes as any woman 
could. And then he smiled at the 
queer chance which had put him in 
possession of Major Marsden’s inten- 
tion; finally dismissing the subject 
with the cynical remark that perhaps 
a woman who was sufficiently fascinat- 
ing to make two people leave her 
money ere she was out of her teens 
might not be a very safe possession. 


(To be continwed.) 
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Aw American moralist not long ago 
complained that the American girl, 
perverted by the reading of fairy tales 
in her childhood, turned up her pretty 
nose at the dry-goodsman of her native 
land and fed her romantic fancy with 
dreams of English dukes. This, if 
true, is beyond question deplorable. 
And yet I imagine that no fair-minded 
dry-goodsman with a competent know- 
ledge of romantic literature would 
seriously propose himself, in his 
character of dry-goodsman, as a fitting 
hero fora maiden’s dreams. Ignorant 
Briton that I am, I have only the 
vaguest notion of what the dry-goods 
business consists in, but I feel pretty 
confident that the records of authori- 
tative romance might be searched in 
vain for a precedent. ‘The American 
moralist must not however run away 
with the idea that herein this 
respectable profession labours under 
an exceptional disability, or that his 
countrywomen indulge a more fastidi- 
ous fancy than their sisters in less 
democratic lands. It is lamentable, 
indeed, when you come to reflect on it, 
how large a proportion of useful and 
respectable callings falls under the 
bann of romance. What poet or 
romancer ever made his first lover, for 


example, a bailiff or a beadle? Yet 
bailiffs and beadles are men and 
brothers. They may do their often- 


times dangerous duty with the dash of 
a Rupert or the cool courage of a 
Cromwell, yet they are frankly impos- 
sible as heroes of romance. De 
Quincey makes a remark somewhere 
to the effect that one would not be 
inclined to think highly of a man who, 
in the absence of predisposing circum- 
stances, deliberately and for the love 
of the business decided to be a butcher. 
Yet butchers are husbands and fathers, 
and have blood in their veins as well 
as on their aprons. As a matter of 
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statistics, I believe hardly 


a day 
passes but some solicitor falls in love ; 
yet no court of love or literature will 
give him audience as a lover, nor take 


cognisance of his pleadings. The 
breast of the stock-broker is swayed 
by the bears and bulls of passion, no 
less than by the subtler influences of 
financial speculation. Yet his name 
is not honoured in the more than royal 
exchange of romance. ‘Then, with 
one stroke of the pen, romance rules 
out the whole amorous mob of retail 
traders. 

They are not altogether absent from 
the pages of romance, these worthy 
citizens. Only they have to forego 
the heroic parts, and put up with being 
supernumeraries or villains or comic 
characters. About the butcher I am 
doubtful. Not even Dickens, I think, 
found room for a butcher amid his 
Babylon of trades. A bailiff he has 
and eight sheriff's officers, half-a-dozen 


half 


beadles, and as many more 
brokers. The sheriff's officer is of 


course a familiar enough figure from 
the days of our literary drama. An 
ingenious American has compiled a 
list of Dickens’s characters, classified 
by callings, and it reads like nothing 
so much as a trades’ directory. There 
are architects, auctioneers, bankers, 
barbers, boarding-house _ keepers, 
blacksmiths, carpenters, carriers, 
chandlers, chemists, clerks (a perfect 
army of them), coachmen, coal- 
merchants, constables, corn-c handlers, 
costumiers, detectives, doctors, domes- 
tic servants, dry-salters, engineers, 
engine-drivers, farmers, fishermen, 
game-keepers, grocers, greengrocers, 
haberdashers, hop-growers, jailors and 
turnkeys, labourers, lamplighters, 
lawyers, law-stationers, locksmiths, 
manufacturers, merchants, medical 
students, money-lenders, notaries, 
ostlers, pawnbrokers, parish clerks, 
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plasterers, porters, post-masters, pot- 
boys, reporters, robemakers, saddlers, 
sailors, sextons, shipwrights, stewards, 
stokers, stonemasons, sugar-bakers, 
tailors, teachers, tobacconists, toy- 
makers and merchants, umbrella- 
makers, undertakers, watermen, 
weavers, wharfingers, wheelwrights. 
The list might be made longer, but 
that perhaps is long enough to make 
you realise how amply provided with 
trades and tradesmen are the teeming 
streets of Dickens’s imagination. And 
where in all the crowd is your hero 
of romance? Barkis, the carrier, no 
doubt, was willing, but it takes more 
than willingness to make the ideal 
lover. Nor did Dickens content him- 
self with the ordinary trades. He 
loved to collect specimens of bizarre 


callings. There is Jo the crossing- 
sweeper, and Wegg the ballad- 


monger, and Bottin the dustman ; he 
has a hangman and a resurrection- 
man ; he has two balloonists, a bird- 
fancier, and a begging-letter writer ; 
an astrologer and a_ pugilist,—Mr. 
Toots’s friend the Game Chicken ; 
dancing-masters, jugglers, cheapjacks, 
showmen with a giant and a dwarf 
and a kept poet, a verger and a pew- 
opener, a stenographer and a statis- 
tician, a shoe-binder and a maker of 
nautical instruments ; nor let me by 
any means forget Mr. Venus, articu- 
lator of bones. “ You're casting your 
eye round the shop, Mr. Wegg. Let 
me show you a light. My working- 


bench. My young man’s bench. A 
wice. Tools. Bones, warious. Skulls, 


warious. Preserved 
African ditto. Bottled preparations, 
warious. Everything within reach of 
your hand, in good preservation. The 
mouldy ones atop.” Mr. Venus, it is 
true, as became his mythological name, 
had his little romance with Rogue 
Riderhood’s daughter. Now Pleas- 
ant Riderhood had no call to be 
squeamish. She was meagre and 
of muddy complexion, looked twice 
her age, and had a_ swivel eye. 
Yet even this apology for a girl had 
the hardihood to cast the good man’s 


Indian baby. 


calling in his teeth, intimating that 
she neither regarded herself, nor 
wished to be regarded in a bony light. 

Another out-of-the-way trade in 
the same novel, and a prettier fancy, 
is that of Jenny Wren, the dolls’ 
dressmaker. When Charley Hexham 
and Bradley Headstone called at Jenny 
Wren’s house to look for Hexham’s 
sister Lizzie, the quaint little “ person 
of the house”’ put them to guess the 
name of her trade and they had to 
give it up. Who but Dickens, indeed, _ 
would ever havethought of suchatrade ? 
Who but Dickens, did I say? Why, 
by an uncommonly curious coincidence 
M. Alphonse Daudet did actually hit 
upon precisely the same pretty fancy, 
for his Desirce Delobelle. He had been 
especially particular about a trade for 
her. She was the daughter of an 
actor; and he determined that the 
theatricality of the father should in 
the crippled girl take the form of 
sentimental reverie, and that she must 
have some pretty and poetical business 
suggesting a luxury in contrast with 


her own poor surroundings. Dolls’ 
dressmaking, the very thing! Poor 


and deformed herself she could gratify 
her natural tastes for refinement and 
elegance, and dress her dreams instead 
of herself in silks and gold lace. It 
was M. Daudet’s custom to compose 
his novels out loud, and he told André 
Gill one day about his little dolls’ 
dressmaker. From him he learnt for 
the first time to his great dismay that 
there was already a dolls’ dressmaker 
known to the world of fiction in a 
novel by Dickens, which M. Daudet 
happened not to know. The parallel 
was exact, the conception was the 
same and had been carried out with 
all the English novelist’s sympathy 
with the poor, with all his /éerie de la 
rue. M. Daudet knew that he had 
often before this been likened to 
Dickens, before he had read a line of 
him, and long before he had been told 
by a friend who had been in England 
that David Copperfield took a friendly 
interest in Le J/etit Chose. He had 
much the same early experiences as 
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Dickens, and shared his sympathy 
with the poor and wretched. Save so 
far as this community of experience 
and sympathy explained it, the co- 
incidence about the dolls’ dressmaker 
was pure chance. He _ recognised, 
however, that he would have to 
sacrifice his specially selected trade. 
How find another aussi poétiquement 
chimérique, so ideally suitable? He 
felt with Balzac that such things 
could not be evolved out of a writer’s 
inner consciousness. So he did what 
Balzac and Dickens often did in the like 
cases. He roamed the streets with 
his eyes open and climbed many a dark 
and dank staircase. At last he was 
rewarded. He saw a sign whose 
inscription dazzled him, faded though 
the gold letters were, Viseaux et mouches 
pour modes. And a trade had been 
found, fairy-like and fantastic enough 
for pauv’ petite Mam'zelle Zizi. 

Balzac’s Comédie Humane teems like 
the world of Dickens with all sorts 
and conditions of men. A. vrépertoire 
compiled by two pious and industrious 
Balzaciens takes between five and six 
hundred ample French octavo pages 
merely to enumerate his characters 
with the briefest possible description 
of them. From this source the curious 
might readily lengthen Dickens's ex- 
tensive and peculiar list, and add 
thereto some unsavoury trades. 

But I have digressed too long, 
tempted by the pleasures of wandering 
in the bye-ways of romance. I was 
looking for the ideal lover, and among 
all these curious crowds I find him 
not. Nor with Shakespeare is it any 
better. Quince the carpenter, Snug 
the joiner, Bottom the weaver, Flute 
the bellows-mender, Snout the tinker, 
and Starveling the tailor are all very 
well to play the fool, to divert the 
duke and the ladies, but none of them, 
not even Bottom translated, is a fit 
object for a lady’s love. As the 
democratic Whitman has complained, 
in a Shakesperian play the mass of 
industrious citizens is just a mob to 
throw up its sweaty night-caps in 
some Cvsar’s honour at the bidding of 


an Antony. What is there about a 
trade thus to incapacitate a man for 
romance ¢ 

Strictly speaking there are but two 
normal heroes of romance, the warrior 
and the fairy prince. If there is no 
fairy prince at hand, an ordinary 
prince will do. The English duke is, 
as the American moralist rightly 
enough divined, only a modern variety 
of fairy prince. To be mistaken for 
a fairy prince the English duke no 
doubt needs to be looked at from the 
other side of the Atlantic. Seen at 
close quarters, in the House of Lords, 
on the race-course or in the law-coui ts, 
he is apt to appear fleshy. But he 
has the essential attribute of the fairy 
prince, which is rarity. There are 
but two dozen or so of him all told, 
and most of these have been bespoken 
or used up. He has besides, for the 
American girl, another of the essential 
secrets of romance; he is exotic. It 
is the good fortune and fascinating 
fashion of the fairy prince to descend 
always from some unknown upper and 
diviner air. That it is which makes 
the Prince Charming of the fairy tale 
so irresistible. So it was that Cupid 
came to Psyche, to cherish her with 
his secret and invisible godhead. So 
Perseus floated on winged sandals 
through the welcoming air to 
Andromeda’s feet, to slay the monster. 
So Lohengrin came flashing in a swan- 
drawn skiff from the mysterious halls 
of the Holy Grail, to champion 
maiden innocence against treachery 
and slander. The fairy prince, you 
see, commonly includes the warrior’s 
part, and is doubly resistless coming 
in the nick of time to fight a distressed 
damsel’s battles and to slay her 
dragons. Another good plan is to 
come in a shower of gold, as Zeus 
came to Perseus’s mother. The charm 
of strangeness however, and of 
unlooked-for arrival, is mighty of 
itself ; it is potent with princes and 
princesses as with humbler folk. 
You may recall the case of Prince 
Camaralzaman and the Princess 
Badoura. In spite of his father’s 
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wishes and entreaties, Prince Camaral- 
zaman was obstinately set against 
matrimony. Seeing no one to his 
fancy about him, he inveighed, as 
man will, against the whole sex. He 
told his match-making old father that 
the mischief which history taught him 
women had caused in the world, and 
the accounts he daily heard to their 
disadvantage, powerfully influenced 
him, so that he was more and more 
confirmed in his resolution not to 
marry. By way of retort the king 
very properly shut him up in a tower 
on short commons for his contumacy 
and cynicism. Meanwhile in far off 
China the Princess Badoura was 
likewise in durance, for being no less 
wilfully set against the slit-eyed 
suitors she pictured to her imagination 
from the celestial specimen which had 
fallen under her observation. Well, 
no sooner had the fairy Maimoune and 
the genie Danhasch, to decide a private 
wager of their own, whisked this 
precious couple through the air into 
each other’s presence, than lo! these 
hardened celibates were afire in a 
twinkling. 

You may depend upon it that what 
tells chiefly with the girls against the 
eminently respectable race of bankers 
and brewers and doctors and lawyers 
is their appalling commonness, their 
frequency, | mean, and familiarness. 
What should there be in one brass 
plate out of a dozen in the same street 
to throw a romantic girl off her emo- 
tional balance? So far as Miss Rosa- 
mond Vincy could be described as 
thrown off her emotional balance, the 
charm that subdued her was not Lyd- 
gate’s fine professional enthusiasm, 
but the descent of a stranger and 
gentleman into the mediocrity of Mid- 
dlemarch. He was for Rosamond the 
prince of the fairy stories. His devo- 
tion to science, and his connection with 
Bulstrode’s hospital, were humiliations 
to be endured for a season. And so you 
will often find it. When the-modern 
novelist would surmount the profes- 
sional high hat with the aureole of 
romance, he tricks out his tame hero 
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to mimic the traditional advantages of 
prince or champion. 

Of the warrior as hero, what need of 
argument? His praise is in all the 
churches of orthodox romance. From 
the heroes of Troy down to Ouida’s 
Guardsmen and Mr. Kipling’s Musket- 
eers, he simply dominates the record. 
History (it is the bitter cry of the 
scientific historian) has been but the 
gallery of his triumphs and trophies. 
The epic was invented to do him hon- 
our. Throughout the romances proper, 
of Roland and Richard, of the Round 
Table and the Romancero, he reigns 
without a rival. In the Sagas his 
pre-eminence is, if possible, even more 
pronounced. These be documents no 
doubt of fighting epochs. Yet the 
sentiment is the same in the sovereign 
cycle of modern romance, the Waver- 
ley Novels, the author whereof was 
bred a lawyer in a_ literary and 
civilised city. Sir Walter did not set 
great store by his heroes, but such as 
they are, they are all good men of 
their hands. They are either soldiers, 
or gentlemen at large ready to strike 
a blow for liege or lady. Personally 
he felt more enthusiasm about the 
creation of Bailie Nicol Jarvie ; 
but he did not expect the girls to 
take the same view. Apparent ex- 
ceptions, like Frank Osbaldistone or 
Darsie Latimer, do but prove the 
rule. There is no more of the lawyer 
about the one than there is of the 
merchant about the other. They are 
simply spirited young gentlemen with 
the knack for getting on the track of 
an adventure, the one real business 
after all of a hero of romance. Roland 
Graeme of “The Abbot,” by the way 
reminds one of another traditional 
type of hero of romance ; my lady’s 
page, who for medieval reasons plays 
a pretty part in medieval romance. 

Scott was a man of letters anda 
lawyer, but the imaginative Clerk of 
Session had the blood of the fighting 
Borderer in his veins, and was prouder 
of that than of his legal or his literary 
status. He wasa soldier at heart ; he 
would have loved to bea soldier indeed ; 
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he flung himself into volunteering 
when the Frenchman loomed large on 
the national apprehension ; so soon as 
he had a son to serve, he made a soldier 
of him. Yet he does not need this 
traditional taste in Scott’s own case 
to explain the predilection of the ro- 
mancer in him tor soldier heroes. It 
is the general sentiment. The soldier 
is the natural hero. In a recent book 
of Chinese stories Professor Douglas 
contrasts the Chinese sentiment in this 
matter with the rest of the world’s. 
Military prowess, he says, does not 
attract popular applause in China, In 
the eyes of the Chinese a man is a 
model hero who takes the highest de- 
grees at the examinations and quotes 
the classics with the greatest fluency. 
The rest of the world thinks differ- 
ently. Even the cynical youngster 
whom Woolwich or Sandhurst sends 
forth to provide the dark places of the 
provinces with polo-matches and priv- 
ate theatricals, shines with some of 


the reflected glory of Achilles and 


Lancelot. Besides the glory of tra- 
dition there is moreover the glory of 
the uniform. The influence of a uni- 
form in romance is beyond gainsaying. 
The effect of a red coat on susceptible 
hearts below stairs is accounted by the 
most unsentimental crities an effective 
ally of the recruiting-sergeant. It is 
perhaps, as Sir Lucius O'Trigger sur- 
mised, a bit of the old serpent in the 
women that makes the little creatures 
be caught like vipers with a piece of 
red cloth. But there is a deeper, a 
more essential reason. The ideal soldier 
is the ideal man. To be ever a fighter, 
as Browning boasted, is it not after 
all man’s destiny and function? The 
eighteenth is not accounted one of the 
most romantic centuries, nor 
Samuel Johnson its most feather- 
headed thinker; yet this is what he 
thought of soldiers. 


was 


We talked of war [writes Boswell]. 
Johnson: Every man thinks meanly of 
himself for not having been a soldier, on 
not having been at sea. Boswell : Lord 
Mansfield does not. Johnson: Sir, if Lord 
Mansfield were in a company of General 


Officers and Admirals, who have been in 
service, he would shrink; he'd wish to 
creep under the table. Boswell: No; 
he’d think he could try them all. Johnson: 
Yes, if he could catch them ; but they’d 
try him much sooner. No, Sir; were 
Socrates and Charles the Twelfth of 
Sweden both present in any company, and 
Socrates to say, “Follow me, and hear a 
lecture in Philosophy”; and Charles, 
laying his hand on asword, to say “ Follow 
me and dethrone the Czar,” a man would 
be ashamed to follow Socrates. Sir, the 
impression is universal. Sir, the profes- 
sion of soldiers and sailors has the dignity 
of danger. Mankind reverence those who 
have got over fear, which is so general a 
weakness. 


The great doctor was right. Courage 
is at the root of all worth. The late 
Edward Fitzgerald, a literary hermit 
of great discernment, was fond of in- 
sisting on the undiminished need for 
physical prowess and the barbaric 
virtues in advanced and refined stages 
of civilisation. A woman is right in 
demanding for her hero a stout heart 
and a strong arm,—strength, courage 
and loyalty, the soldier’s virtues. 

Johnson couples the sailor with the 
soldier, and who shall deny the sailor’s 
place in romance? Not the English- 
man surely, the islander, the descend- 
ant of Vikings and of Elizabeth's sea- 
dogs, the countrymen of Drake and 
Nelson and the men of the little 
“ Revenge.” In fiction, too, the sailor 
has a whole province to himself from 
Marryat to Mr. Clark Russell, and a 
dynasty of heroes from noble Amyas 
Leigh to the queer crew of “The 
Wrecker.” Literature has little to 
add to the picturesqueness, the natural 
poetry and romance of their calling 
who go down into the sea in ships and 
exercise their business in great waters. 
The sea itself has been a passion with 
poets from /schylus to Mr. Swin- 
burne. There are ballads, too, of the 
lass that loved a sailor, and a lax tra- 
dition gives Jack a wife in every port, 
—a privilege which the latest romancer 
among the French Immortals has illus- 
trated with a license of exotic grace 
which does more credit to his xsthetic 
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than his moral sensibility. And yet, 
for all this, the sailor is no real rival 
for the soldier in romance. The sailor 
is a hero for a romance of adventure, 
excellent among icebergs or pirates or 
on a treasure-hunt. He is a sort of 
specialist in romance. Whereas the 
ideal soldier is, as I have said, simply 
the ideal man. One may perhaps 
venture to say so now that the tyranny 
of Cobdenism is overpast. An era of 
economic industrialism was mightily 
shocked at the barbarism of the soldier, 
and the brutality of war. Tennyson’s 
fierce denunciation of the canker of 
ignoble peace was treated as an out- 
break of hysteria. Wordsworth’s un- 
compromising salutation of Carnage as 
**God's daughter’ was decided to be 
the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. 
Well, we have had industrial wars 
since then, which seem to have all 
the cruelty and none of the heroism of 
old-fashioned warfare. 

Is not this the explanation of the 
incongruousness of most trades and 
professions for a hero? Is it not 
because there is something essentially 
dehumanising about this minute 
division of labour, on which economic 
civilisation prides itself? Rogue 
Riderhood’s daughter was right ; her 
taunt was fair. What a girl wants is 
a man, notan articulator of bones, nor 
even, for the matter of that, a man of 
law or medicine. A professional man 
is a subdivided man or a warped 
man; a man with a crease in him, as 
the French say. And it is just this 
warping which makes him unmeet for 
a hero, and at the same time so useful 
on the stage of a Balzac or a Dickens. 
It adds the grotesque and _ bizarre 
touch, affords piquant contrasts, sup- 
plies a characteristic chorus. Shake- 
speare uses such effects, the juxta- 
position for example of the pessimism 
of the apothecary with the passion of 
Romeo, Hamlet’s metaphysical horror 
of death, and the grave-digger that 
had so little feeling of his business 
that he sang at grave-making, custom 
having made it in him, as Horatio ex- 
plained, a property of easiness. We 


have noted an example of the dramatic 
value of a métier in Dickens’s dolls’ 
dressmaker, and M. Daudet’s substi- 
tute, the making-up of artificial birds. 
Trades and professions have, many of 
them, such traditional dramatic values; 
the professional gloom of the under- 
taker, the glibness of the auctioneer, 

the astuteness of the lawyer. It is a: 
wonder, in this age of laborious and 
methodical fiction, that no one has 
projected a series of novels to exploit 
the dramatic possibilities of the various 
callings after an encyclopedic fashion. 

It would have been a task worthy of 
M. Zola’s solid perseverance. Flaubert 
did propose to devote a novel to Mon- 
sieur le Préfet, affirming that nobody 
had fully grasped how comical, how im- 
portant, and how useless a character @ 
préfet was. Balzac in fact made con- 
siderable contributions : “‘ Le Médecin 
de Campagne,” ‘‘ Le Curé de Village,” 
* Scénes de la Vie Militaire,” “ Scénes 
de la Vie Politique.” What titanic 
tradesmen he would have given us, 
had he set his mind to it! 

When I hinted that nine out of ten 
men sold their birthright of romance 
for a mess of pottage when they made 
choice of a respectable profession, I 
used the word respectable advisedly. 
For if your calling be the exact 
opposite of respectable there is no 
difficulty whatever about your figuring 
as a hero. Rogues and vagabonds, 
adventurers, outlaws, smugglers, high- 
waymen and pirates have ever been 
dear to romance. The “ picaresque” 
novel is one of the largest and most 
ancient kinds. It may be said to have 
begun with the very beginning of 
prose fiction, with that most delightful 
of books, the Golden Ass of Apuleius, 
and with the Satyricon of Petronius, 
whose indescribable filth is redeemed 
by undeniable genius. Nash’s “ Unfor- 
tunate Traveller,” Jack Wilton, was 
an arrant scamp, a true forerunner of 
the Captain Carletons and Jonathan 
Wilds, whose legitimate rank nobody 
denies. Jack Sheppard and Cland 
Duval have vied in popular vogue with 
any knight-errant of them all ; so has 
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Robin Hood, who no doubt was a bit 
of a socialist and carried on his depre- 
dations on sentimental principles. The 
successful trickster has been a favourite 
in fiction from Ulysses to Brer Rabbit. 
Gil Blas was a rogue and a vagabond 
if ever there was one, and no hero in 
fiction has a more esteemed following. 
Le Sage is the direct ancestor of 
Fielding and Smollett, and Joseph 
Andrews, like Gil Blas, was a lacquey, 
at first blush you would say the most 
unheroic of parts. 

If a would-be hero have not the 
mental qualifications for playing the 
rogue, it is an excellent plan for him 
to bea foundling like Tom Jones, or to 
get cruelly changed at birth, a seeming 
mischance that has made the roman- 
tic fortunes of hundreds of heroes. 
Another good plan is to turn strolling 
player; the status of rogue and 
vagabond has indeed been conferred on 
strolling and unlicensed players by 
statute. The high rank of the 
strolling player in modern fiction dates 
at least as far back as the ‘‘ Roman 
Comique.” Scarron’s Destin is the 
acknowledged first parent of Gautier’s 
Capitaine Fracasse, and the! family 
includes various specimens from the 
harmless Nicholas Nickleby to the 
didactic and unwholesome Wilhelm 
Meister. 

The criminal, or semi-criminal, hero 
suggests his natural enemy the detec- 
tive hero,—also a very popular class. 
The police novel is as distinct a kind 
as the picaresque. The great Gaboriau 
has been reported to be Prince Bis- 
marck’s favourite reading; like 
another Greek he conquered his 
country’s conqueror. The illustrious 
Lecocq of Gaboriau and Boisgobey is 
no more, but J am told that Sherlock 
Holmes is a worthy successor. And 
before Lecocq there were Inspector 
Bucket and the amateur detectives of 
Poe’s mysteries. The tracking of a 
criminal mystery, like the quest of 
a hidden treasure, is a staple motive 
in romance. It was a strong element 
in Dickens, as the authors of “ The 
Wrecker” say they found after 


starting independently on analogous 
lines. It was the all in all, or nearly 
all, with his friend Wilkie Collins. 
But the great parent of the police- 
novel, as of so much else, was Balzac. 
The death-struggle of the criminal 
classes under Vautrin against the 
police (under Bibi-Lupin, wasn’t it?) 
is epic in its scale and tragic in its 
painfulness. 

There is certainly something un- 
heroic about respectability. Lord 
Brabourne has expressed the opinion 
(and it is reassuring to have the coun- 
tenance of even a newly-created peer. 
when one goes about to impugn so 
respectable a British institution as 
respectability) that Emma’s middle- 
aged Knightley was altogether too 
respectable for a hero. Three of her 
heroes, indeed, Miss Austen made not 
only respectable but reverend, which 
is respectability carried to its highest 
power. The professional respectability 
of her clerical lovers was however 
tempered by advantages of worldly 
position. Edward Ferrars, Henry 
Tilney, and Edmund Bertram were 
heirs to titles or properties. The par- 
son in the popular fiction of the last 
century was neither specially hampered 
by respectability nor made romantic 
by position. His foreordained fate 
was the lady’s maid. In spite of his 
comparative popularity with novelists, 
there is in fiction something un- 
comfortable about the clerical lover. 
It may be a survival of a sentiment 
engendered by a celibate priesthood. 
In George Eliot’s “Scenes of Clerical 
Life” Captain Wybrow was the most 
unheroic of military heroes, yet most 
girls would have made Tina’s mistake 
of preferring that barber's block to the 
good-natured Gilfil, As for poor 
Amos Barton, he is not in the roman- 
tic running. Even in Barchester, 
where the very air you breathe is 
clerical, and the babies must have 
been born shovel-hatted, one has this 
uncomfortable feeling. Among Mary 
Bold’s lovers the outrageous Bertie 
Stanhope is a relief by contrast with 
his clerical rivals, the too academic 
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Arabin and the unspeakable Slope. 
The disability extends beyond the 
strict bounds of clericalism. I even 
doubt whether Jan Ridd had any 
right to make Lorna Doone end her 
romantic days asthe wife of a church- 
warden. The only way to work the 
clerical hero, is to exalt him into a 
saint or to depress him into a sinner. 
The last is the more feasible plan. It 
lends itself better to the essential 
element of the eternal feminine. That 
was Hawthorne’s way in “‘ The Scarlet 
Letter” (a way that has of late been 
imitated more than once by lady 
novelists), and the Reverend Arthur 
Dimmesdale is a romantic success of 
the first water. The saint, the mission- 
ary, the martyr is a type of hero than 
which none is finer, only he is a bit 
unmanageable as a lover. There are 
other types of parsons in fiction ; but 
it is not as a lover that one loves Dr. 
Primrose, nor was the Reverend 
Charles Honeyman ever reckoned a 
hero of romance. 

Another rather interesting point to 
observe is the contrast in respect of 
susceptibility of romantic treatment, 
between what I may call the trades 
and professions of the town and the 
simpler country crafts. The plough- 
boy is perfectly at his ease in poetry, 
whereas, as some critic has complained, 
a hatter is unmentionable in serious 
verse. The shepherd, the hunter, the 
fisherman, the miller, the village 
blacksmith, and their various pursuits 
are of the very stuff and substance of 
poetry from the dawn of literature ; 
and they are as picturesque as ever 
to-day in the village idylls of George 
Sand or in the boasted realism of Mr. 
Hardy. About the plumber, on the 
other hand, in spite of his malignant 
power, there is an intensity of prose 
that bafiles the transtiguring power of 
genius. Your over-civilised grand 
siecle tries to get a whiff of poetry out 
of sham shepherding in court pas- 
torals. But courtiers never played at 
plumbers, nor masqueraded as manu- 
facturers. This element of irreducible 
prose in modern life has been a diffi- 


culty with artists and poets, and various 
ways have been tried of getting over 
it. They reduce themselves chiefly to 
Tennyson’s way and Walt Whitman’s. 
Tennyson’s was essentially the device 
of poetic diction against which Words- 
worth waged a victorious war, though 
it must be confessed that many a 
creeping line of his has since died of 
its wounds, Mr. Churton Collins, in 
his rather deplorable little book on 
Tennyson, has denounced it as a pre- 
senting of perfectly commonplace 
things in a euphuism that bordered on 
the ludicrous. Only one asks, why is 
the hatter commonplace, while the 
miller is romantic?! Why is the 
miller’s daughter in every poet's 
mouth, while the hatter’s daughter 
blooms unsung. A bailiff’s daughter, 
by the way, has been beatified in a 
ballad. Well, Walt Whitman, as 
became the poet of democracy, did not 
admit the distinction. He faced the 
difficulty with his customary uncal- 
culating courage. He wrote a poem 
directly in point for my present pur- 
pose, calling it “A Carol of Occu- 
pations.” Here are some of the 
lines— 

Leather-dressing, coach-making, boiler- 
making, rope-twisting. 

Distilling, sign-painting, 
cotton-picking, 

Electro-plating, 
typing. 

The implements for daguerrotyping, the 
tools of the rigger, grappler, sail-maker, 
block-maker. 

Goods of gutta-percha, papier -mdaché, 
colours, coaten brush-making, 
glaziers’ implements. 

The veneer and gluepot, the confectioners’ 
ornaments, the decanter and glass, the 
shears and flat iron. 


lime-burning, 


electro-typing, stereo- 


or again,— 


Beef on the butcher's stall, the slaughter- 
house of the butcher, the butcher in 
his killing-clothes. 

The pens of live pork, the killing hammer, 
the hoghook, 

The scalder’s tub, gutting, the cutler’s 
cleaver, the packer’s maul, 

And the plenteous winter-work of pork- 
packing. 
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About which all I will say is this, 
that we don’t call it “carolling” in 
the old country. LElectro-plating and 
pork-packing may be the last refine- 
ments of American civilisation, but 
they certainly lack the old-fashioned 
flavour of romance. This difference 
of poetic and prosaic callings is in- 
dubitable, explain it how one may. 
Nor is it simply a matter of old fashion 
and poetic tradition, for Mr. Bret 
Harte's digger is as romantic as any 
shepherd of them all, and so, for the 
matter of that, is the illicit distiller 
of the Great Smoky Mountain. 

Of course, when the modern novelist 
grasped the full seriousness of his high 
calling, when instead of a story he 
felt compelled to offer a “criticism of 
life,’ when he disdained to amuse and 
aspired to become our spiritual Baede- 
ker, when he took to propounding 
“the pure woman” of the future, to 
introducing the era of the New 
Chivalry, or inculeating a divine dis- 
content of things as they are, and 
generally to reduplicating instead of 
lightening 


the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 


he could no longer blink the prosaic 
parts of life. 

The modern maiden, it has to be 
admitted, wants not merely a man, 
but a man who will make a decent 
living; and, after Balzac’s minute 
preoccupation with ways and means, 
it has become impossible to leave a 
hero and a heroine with no visible 
means of subsistence but the bare 
empty air of romance. So if all the 
men were not to be represented in 
fiction as men of means like Miss 
Austen’s lay lovers, the pampered 
race of Darcys, Bingleys, Willoughbys 
and the rest, the professional or 
trading hero became inevitable. I 
dare say that if a patient German 
critic could take a census of the un- 
numbered heroes of modern fiction, he 
might find heroes of all conditions, 
from an archbishop in his vestments 
to a butcher in his killing-clothes. 


T would still, however, hazard the con- 
jecture that they would be found to 
be represented as heroes in spite of 
their varions trades and professions 
rather than by virtue thereof. You 
cannot somehow sing a pean over a 
well-drawn conveyance, or an achieve- 
ment in painless dentistry, as you can 
over the smithying of Sigurd’s sword. 

There are, it is true, a few profes- 
sions about which hangs some faint 
aroma of romance. There is the pro- 
fession of politics to which Benjamin 
Disraeli devoted himself in tiction 
and fact. The diplomatist ranks high 
with a certain order of novelist. Ouida 
in one of her higher flights immortal- 
ised a Queen’s messenger. The bar- 
rister, oddly enough, is a not uncommon 
hero. Is it the wig and robes, or the 
prospect (precarious, as Eugene Wray- 
burn’s boy hinted to Mr. Boffin) of 
ending in the House of Peers? See, 
here again, how the conflict crops up 
between professionalism and romance. 
It is the briefless barrister who is the 
more generally accepted hero,—your 
Darsie Latimer or Arthur Pendennis. 
Mr. Stryver gets the briefs and pockets 
the fees ; but itis Sydney Carton who 
plays the hero’s part and lays down 
his life for his love. For one thing, 
your rising Junior is generally bald, 
and romance abhors a bald head. 

It is one of the grievances of what 
is invidiously called the lower branch 
of the legal profession, that while the 
briefless barrister is accepted for hero, 
the attorney is more commonly the vil- 
lain of the piece. The attorney’s record 
is so bad in fiction, that it would 
be little better than a bit of bravado 
to attempt to impose him as hero on 
a prejudiced public. I do not know 
whether the task has been attempted 
even by the modern realist with all 
his love for the unlovely things of life. 
It would be highly diverting, though 
hardly fair to a learned and honour- 
able profession, to institute a sort of 
tug of war between the virtuous and 
vicious attorneys of fiction, the types 
of Glossin and Messrs. Dodson and 
Fogg do so painfully prevail. It adds 
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a deeper discredit to Philip Wakem’s 
deformity that he had in him an 
attorney's blood. The law itself does 
not, alas ! command affection. Mental 
subtlety is ever suspect. If a lawyer be 
not astute he is naught, and astuteness 
is a quality that is neither honoured, 
loved, nor trusted. Dirk Hatterick 
was not a nice man for a tea-party ; 
but he carries the reader with him 
when he dashes out Glossin’s hateful 
brains. The public has got it into its 
head that the attorney cannot lose the 
lawyer in the lover, but will, like the 
young man by the name of Guppy, file 
a declaration instead of making a pro- 
posal, and write his love-letters with- 
out prejudice. 

The leech came off almost as badly 
as the lawyer in the early days of 
fiction. In Scarron, Moliére, and 
Le Sage, the doctor is simply a quack 
and is made the butt of unceasing 
satire. Among his diverse rogueries 
Gil Blas was doctor for a bit, and did 
uncommonly well at it. He practised 
the system of his employer Sangrado. 
The system was uniform and simple. 
It consisted, whatever the malady, in 
bleeding the patient and making him 
drink hot water till ne died. One day 
Gil Blas had the bad luck to find a 
rival doctor at a patient’s bedside, a 
disheliever in Sangrado’s system. 
When his famous system was im- 
peached Gil Blas lightly retorted that 
some doctors killed their patients 
with bleedings and hot water, and 
others killed them without, and that 
was all the difference. And then, in- 
stead of a consultation, they came 
to fisticuffs. But the medical hero 
has looked up of late. It is one 
result of the modern prestige of 
physical science. Some cynics hint 
that systems bearing a strong family 
likeness to the system of Sangrado 
have their seasons of superstitious 
acceptance even in these enlightened 
days. And quacks and impostors 
there are still in modern fiction. 
There is, to take but one example, the 
odious Dr, Jenkinson of M. Daudet’s 
“Nabab.” But more commonly of 


late he is the good angel of the story 
like the delightful old doctor in the 
same author's “Jack.” They say 
that an English lady, having read 
about Bianchon in Balzac, would have 
no other physician and wrote directly 
to Paris for his address, and no one 
who knows Bianchon will quarrel 
with her discretion. The physician’s 
is in truth a noble profession, giving 
scope for the highest ina man of head 
and heart. This was George Eliot’s 
ideal in Lydgate, the scientific 
humanist in reality, vot in Mr. 
Meredith's satirical sense. Lydgate 
certainly compares very favourably 
with the bucolic Sir James and the 
pedant Casaubon, and perhaps with 
the inconclusive Will,—though that is 
not saying a great deal. 

The last received into the ranks of 
romantic professions is journalism. 
Any tolerably wide reader of modern 
fiction cannot fail to have been struck 
with the new and widespread fashion 
for the scribbling hero. Mr. Bret 
Harte gave us for hero the other day 
a young man, who had “made the 
second column of ‘The Clarion’ 
famous.” We already had Pendennis 
and Warrington; not that Pen was 
particularly heroic, in truth hardly 
more heroic than the great F. B., 
another light of the periodical press, 
nor half so lovable. Mr. Edmund 
Yates has recorded the excitement 
and delight with which the young 
Bohemian writers of his day found 
their class for the first time truly 
depicted in pages destined to become 
immortal. Nor again will any one 
be likely to forget the wonderful 
description in “ Les Illusions Perdues”’ 
of Lucien de Rubempre’s career as a 
journalist ; the unmistakable touch 
of early genius, its discovery and ex- 
ploiting by the harder heads around 
him, the sudden success and fame, then 
intrigues, temptations, and degrada- 
tion. It is the tragedy of journalism. 
These however were pioneers, and 
exceptional. The species has increased 
and multiplied mightily of late. We 
owe most examples perhaps to the 
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American story. Next to prospecting 
and gambling, fighting in the war 
and travelling in Europe, being on 
the staff of a newspaper is the most 
romantic part for the American hero. 
They have become common enough 
among ourselves; it is surprising in 
how many recent novels they are to 
be found. If the young journalist is 
thereby tempted to believe himself a 
hero and to be puffed up, he may be 
recommended to re-read Mr. Gissing’s 
“New Grub Street,” or to peruse 
Schopenhauer’s or Mr. George Mere- 
dith’s opinions of his profession. 

The pretty oracle whereby young 
girls try their fortunes in plucking 
tlower-petals, recognises only seven 
classes of contingent lovers,—tinker, 
tailor, soldier, sailor, gentleman, 
ploughboy, thief. Soldiers, sailors, 
gentlemen, ploughboys, and_ thieves 
we have already admitted into the 
heroic hierarchy. There remain tin- 
kers and tailors. I cannot think of 
a tinker, but two tailors occur at once 
to the mind, Alton Locke and Evan 
Harrington. Tradition has been hard 
on the tailor. The laugh has never 
died out against the three tailors of 
Tooley Street, who began a petition 
with “ We, the people of England.” 
And, in spite of the tailor-hero in the 
old German ballad who cut the Devil’s 
tail off, and that other who killed 
seven flies at one blow of his leathern 
flap and went a-knight-erranting with 
‘*Seven at one blow” for his device, 
an ancient saw reckons nine tailors to 
aman. Nor, I fear, do my modern 
instances altogether do away the slur. 
When a Christian Socialist wrote what 
the Germans call a TZendensroman 
against the sweating-system, he was 
almost forced to choose a tailor for 
hero. Yet even so, Kingsley did not 
venture to make him a tailor pure 
and simple. The most Christian of 
Socialists could not carry the courage 
of his convictions to that length. So 
he made Alton Locke a_tailor-poet. 
Now poets have been licensed lovers 
time out of mind, since Alain Chartier 
was paid for his poesy with a queen’s 


kiss,—nay, since Apollo had all the 
nine Muses at his heels. And as for 
Evan Harrington, his is a leading case 
for the incompatibility of tailoring 
and romance. For see how Rose 
Jocelyn felt about it. Rose Jocelyn 
is one of the nicest girls in the galaxy 
of the girls of fiction. © She was a lady 
in heart no less than by birth and 
breeding ; independent in character, 
fearless in judgment, free from petty 
prejudice. She had been long and in- 
timately acquainted with Evan Har- 
rington, and was thoroughly in love 
with him. She knew him to be 
worthy in all respects, and that no 
calling could make him other than a 
gentleman. Yet when the first hint 
of his being a tailor reached her, there 
was a sharp twitch in her body as if 
she had been stung or struck. And 
when her maid was undressing her at 
night and talked, as I suppose maids 
will, of their young ladies’ young gen- 
tlemen, Rose started off by asking her 
what was the nickname people gave 
to tailors, and was told they were 
called “‘snips.” And Rose standing 
sideways to the glass, repeated the 
word to herself and then covered her 
face with her hands and shuddered. 
And mind you, there had been no 
warping in Evan’s case. He never 
was a tailor till his mother’s rather 
acrid probity made him one. He 
never sat cross-legged in his life. No 
more for the matter of that did the 
great Mel, the tailor, his father. Mel 
was as little of a tailor as might be, 
and was riding gallantly to hounds 
while the shop was going steadily to 
the dogs. It was admitted on all 
hands that Mel was a man of heroic 
proportions. And yet, because he was 
a tailor, the whole world laughed at 
him. 

No, so long as the guinea stamp 
means so much even when the man is 
all gold, so long as a man’s soul seems 
thus to get a smirch of trade on it, it 
is grievously to be feared that even 
democratic damsels will continue to 
prefer the duke to the dry-goodsman. 

W. P. J. 
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BY A SON OF THE MARSHES. 


A WHALE had been seen several 
times, spouting as it passed up and 
down the open channel opposite my 
native village on the coast of North 
Kent, and efforts had been made to 
drive the great creature into shallow 
water, so that it might be stranded 
and killed, but all to no purpose. At 
last, under the direction of a notable 
old sea-dog, who went by the name of 
Dick the Whaler, the feat was accom- 
plished, to the great mortification of 
those who had tried but failed to do 
the business. Some of Dick’s partisans 
and admirers, in order to commemorate 
the event, requested one of his friends 
who enjoyed the reputation of being a 
regular ‘‘ dabster”’ at verse-making, to 
compose something worthy of the oc- 
casion, in order still further to humble 
the pride of the other leader. 

The poet was supplied with a bundle 
of quill pens, plenty of ink and paper, 
and, besides these, two large dumpy 
bottles of ‘‘ager mixter,” so called. 
After two days had elapsed a deputa- 
tion went to see what he had succeeded 
in producing. This was received by 
the wife, who told them that the work 
was proceeding well, but they must 
not “ worrit him.” On the fourth day 
she let them know that they could 
now come up forthe verses. With all 
the gravity befitting the situation these 
were handed over that evening ; the 
poet also contributing a tune which he 
had composed to suit them. They 
began as follows : 


There cummed unto our coast a whale, 
A very big whale indeed, 

T’others couldn't catch un, 

But we did, 

Hip, hip, hip, hooray ! 


Our village was not critical, and the 
verses were sung and roared through 


the quiet streets to the inspiriting ac- 
companiment of a drum and a key- 
bugle. 

Whenever I hear of astray visitant, 
some bird or other that is unusually 
uncommon, the first line of that absurd 
composition is apt to recur to my 
mind. 

The night-crow, white-topped hern, 
or night-heron, we are told by a re- 
cognised authority of the present day, 
was recorded first in May, 1872 ; but it 
had been to my own knowledge shot fre- 
quently without the fact being noticed. 
Like the bittern it only reaches us to 
be shot. Early impressions are very 
lasting, and having been “ bird-struck ” 
even as a youngster, I remember as 
though it had only taken place yester- 
day, how old Craft brought in from 
the marshes, where he had shot it, the 
finest night-heron that had been seen 
by us. That was long before the year 
1872. 

Asa rule old Craft was very com- 
municative as to his luck, but on the 
particular afternoon to which I refer 
he stood before the bar of “The Royal 
Anchor,” with his gun and a bunch of 
birds, in a decidedly glum state of 
mind, The worthy landlord chaffed 
him about it, asking what ailed him ? 
Had he seen a wreck? Had he run 
out of “ager”’ medicine? Had his 
pigs cut their throats, swimming down 
the creek again? This last allusion 
referred to what was usually a danger- 
ous topic to touch on, but as the 
questions were followed up by a glass 
of his “most pertickler” offered free 
of cost, and as the landlord usually 
was ready to purchase any fowl that 
old Craft wanted to sell, the reference 
to a tussle he had had, in night-shirt 
and cap, with his cantankerous swine 
was allowed to pass. 
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“ Now, then, Craft, what ails ye?”’ 
he was asked again, as he put down 
his glass. 

“Well, [ shot and missed him,’’ was 
the laconic, but vague reply. 

“ Sure-ly, ye ain’t pulled on that ’ere 
new coyman, have ye!’’ The coyman 
referred to was the man in charge of 
the great duck-decoy. 

“No, ’twas a bird; I never sin one 
like it afore.” 

This statement reaching the ears of 
the customers in the bar-parlour (birds 
concerned every one in various ways), 
out they walked to hear about it. 
“Wet up, Craft, an’ yarn it off to 
us.” 

“T wascomin’ over the last ma’sh afore 
you gits to Stangate creek, when up 
gits a bird somethin’ bigger ’an a coot, 
with white feathers a-hangin’ down 
his back. I got a bit flustered, seein’ 


as twas most onusual like, an’ missed 
him. 

“Twas a trick o’ that ere furrin 
heathen o’ a coyman, Craft,” said the 
landlord, “ you may depend on it. He'd 


” 


catched one o’ them ’ere cat-scratchin’ 
coots, an’ tied his missus’s 
strings roun’ its neck.”’ 

“ Ay,” added one of his chums, 
“them ere heathens frum the shires 
is most fit to do any outlandish work. 
Josher here reckins as he'll pull a 
stroke-oar in coyman’s boat afore 
long.” 

“Twas only last week he went down 
to the long splash for to git a couple 
0’ ducks ; ‘tis a good place for ’em, you 
know. Well, there waunt a sign o’ 
one about above or below. He couldn’t 
mek it out nohow, fur he’d niver missed 
seeing on ’em, if he didn’t git ‘em. It 
regl'ar dumbfounded Josher ; and pres- 
ently out from the reeds cums a couple 
o ducks with white feathers in their 
beaks, cuttin’ most owdacious capers 
on the water, tossin’ their heads up, 
quackin’ an’ spinnin’ about in most 
onairthly fashin. Josher watched ’em 
fur a time, then he shot ’em. That ’ere 
coyman, to keep t’others frum cummin 
to shoot there, though it waunt no- 
where near the landmarks fur the coy, 


apern- 


had clipped their wings, put feathers 
in their beaks, an’ turned ’em out 
there, to scare fowl away, the heathen! 
If he don’t ha’ done cutting them 
capers he’ll find his coy raised, an’ he 
wunt want it done more ’an once, we 
reckins. Depend on it, Craft, ‘twas a 
coot that warmint had figgered up 
with apern-strings.” 

These remarks only made Craft feel 
indignant. “ Had any on ’em sin him 
in specks? Had any on’em sin him fed 
witha spoon, or led about by his little 
gal?’’ No one replying to these ques- 
tions, he left his bunch of birds, seized 
his gun, and went out, stating in the 
most emphatic manner that, “ He 
would hev the creeter, if ’twas in the 
ma’sh ; if he raised the coy over it.” 

Perhaps I might as well explain 
what raising the coy means. The 
ducks come into the decoy,—or decoys 
as the case may be—from open waters 
early in the morning, leaving it to 
feed again as evening draws near. It 
is when resting in the decoy that they 
are coaxed up one of the decoy-pipes 
and get captured. Extreme quiet 
must be maintained if the capture is 
to be a fortunate one, for it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the fowl should 
never leave the decoy-pond except of 
their own accord. To be frightened 
off a few times would ruin the work- 
ing of it all, and heavy penalties are 
incurred by wilful disturbance. “To 
raise the coy” was the worst threat 
that any of the more daring spirits 
could venture on in the marshes, for 
the decoy was generally respected as 
sacred, 

In from the marshes proudly walked 
Craft on the day after the conversation 
I have related, with the strange bird, 
its beautiful head-plumes lovingly ar- 
ranged on the dark neck and shoulders. 

Craft was triumphant ; he marched 
to “The Royal Anchor” and showed 
his bird ; the news spread, and thither 
all the choicest spirits flocked after 
him. What bird was it? No one 
knew, but it was universally set down 
as “a Frencher o’ some sort.” Then 
one of them suggested that the bird 
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should be shown to Mr. Grind, the 
lawyer, who was supposed to know 
everything. This was done, but he 
said that he had never seen such a 
handsome bird before, and did not in 
the least know what it was. Then as 
a last resource they sent for Dick the 
Whaler. He looked at it, turned his 
quid, rubbed his chin, and spoke : “ If 
its feet was webbed-like, but they 
ain’t, I should fancy ’twas one o’ them 
‘ere pingin | penguin] things, fur some 
0 they outlandish things has top- 
knots ; but this ’ere is afore my reck- 
nin’.” After this sage utterance the 
bird was given over to the care of the 
host ; all settled down to make them- 
selves comfortable, and Dick had to 
tell over again how the whale was 
beached. In the small hours two 


figures were seen going home a little 
unsteadily, full of whales, top-knot 
herns, and “ mixter.” 

“Can you tell me where your fine 
raven was procured?” [ asked a man 
who was walking up the street with 
like a 


one tucked under his arm 
rooster. 

“From Sussex,” he replied. “The 
friend that sent him to me said that 
a few pairs lingered there yet.” 

This was some years ago. I fear 
they may have been rooted out by 
this time. This tine handsome bird 
is one of our wanderers; from the 
earliest time he has been an object of 
consideration, and all have credited 
him with superhuman intelligence, 
and regarded him as a bird of evil 
omen. ‘This to a certain extent is not 
a matter of wonder, for he is one of 
Nature’s scavengers, and where he 
thinks his services are required there 
he will be. He may now be con- 
sidered as practically banished from 
England ; though he would come again 
if folks would let him, but they will 
not ; he is outlawed, and a price put 
on his head. In past times, when 
people threw objectionable matter into 
the streets, he, with the kites to help 
him, cleared all up. I have seen 
ducks and pigs doing the same thing ; 
these creatures once did nearly all our 


sanitary work, so far as the streets 
were concerned ; but it did not keep 
the cholera from the place, It came, 
and the ravens came in advance of it ; 
but why they did so remains a mys- 
tery that could never be accounted 
for by those of us who escaped that 
horrible visitation. It is not the least 
use trying to account for everything 
in the matter-of-fact manner in which 
things are usually disposed of at the 
present time. I have thought it all 
over, but to no purpose ; I know only 
that when the scourge left the place 
the ravens were seen there no more. 

With the fierce and hardy Scandi 
navian sea-rovers the raven wasa bird 
of note, though for what purpose he 
was used by them we have no record 
left to tellus. It has been conjectured 
by those whose deep research into his- 
torical matters give their views great 
weight, that the ravens (of which two 
varieties existed then as now, the 
black and the black and white raven) 
were carried by these rovers in their 
war-ships, to be turned out when on 
their exploring and plundering expe- 
ditions. ‘They watched the flight of 
the bird, and if it did not return, 
they sailed in the same direction, feel- 
ing certain that land of some kind 
must lie where the raven had made for. 
That fierce race of sea-kings evidently 
knew far more about the real nature 
of the bird than we do at the present 
time. 

With the part the raven played 
some have associated the Greenland, 
Iceland and Norwegian falcons, the 
noble gyr-falcons, as they are called ; 
but the raven is well known to have 
been an important factor, though a 
mysterious one,in all their high-handed 
proceedings. The pied raven belongs 
to the Farie Isles, and is called after 
thein. 

If the Scandinavians were originally 
of Asiatic origin, tlhe record of the 
raven’s having been used by Noah no 
doubt must have been handed down 
to them. We have no authority for 
this theory, beyond the bare proba- 
bility to which slight historical frag- 
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ments point. In past times the bird 
no doubt owed his life in some meas- 
ure to the belief that ancient mem- 
bers of his race fed the Prophet 
Elijah. Where the Bible formed the 
only literature of the household, and 
it was read and acted on in a literal 
manner, it is no wonder that this bird 
went free. Some of the quiet women 
of our coast,—their types are now 
only seen in paintings—when they 
spoke were listened to with respect, 
for they would wrestle in spirit, as 
they called it, with the head of the 
house until he was full of it, and gave 
in. If it had “ been shown to them,” 
as they would say, that a certain 
thing should not be done, as a rule it 
was left alone by the men-folk. 

The last ravens’ nest which was har- 
ried, to my knowledge was upset by 
some one hired for the job, and not by 
the person one might have expected 
to do it. If it was supposed that 
ill luck would thus be diverted 
from the latter I cannot say. One 


thing is certain, the man that gave 


the order for the ravens’ destruction 
has been dead for years, while the 
man who harried the nest is alive still 
and hearty, although nearly seventy 
years old. Last summer he climbed 
up one of the finest trees in the dis- 
trict, like a squirrel. 

The late E. T. Booth, whose match- 
less collection, which he generously 
left for the public benefit, shows his 
ardent search for the beautiful 
feathered creatures that are to be 
found in our island, has a good word 
to say for the raven. Writing in 
1876, after a visit to Perthshire, he 
observes: ‘Few, if any, of these 
ravens [referring to some he saw 
there] had been bred in the immediate 
neighbourhood, having in all proba- 
bility crossed the hills from the north- 
ern countries or the western islands. 
At that time of year they were per- 
fectly harmless on the ground, preying 
only on wounded game or hares, and, 
as they always left that quarter before 
breeding-season, their visits were bene- 
ficial rather than otherwise.” And 


again he says: “They were at all 
times so eager to make a meal off the 
dead game with which we baited our 
traps, that I have known between two 
and three hundred captured in a 
single season; not that we wished to 
destroy them, but positively they in- 
sisted on getting into the traps we 
were forced to keep set in order to 
check the increase of more destructive 
vermin.” 

I have quoted from this high 
authority because some, I know, have 
considered me a little one-sided and 
enthusiastic in pleading, as I still 
hope to do, for the preservation of 
some of the creatures in our country. 
Fortunately I do not stand alone in 
this. If ever a man studied the 
habits of birds impartially, it was 
E. T. Booth. 

The raven has interested me at all 
times ; not that my chances of study- 
ing him have been numerous, but 
I have made the most of those I 
had. That he admirably fills the 
place for which he was formed, no one 
that has seen him can doubt. He is, 
I think, the closest feeder of any bird 
I am acquainted with. ‘‘ Waste not, 
want not” is evidently the principle 
he works upon. One might say of 
him as the negro said of the shark, 
“Him berry clean feeder, Sah.” 

That grand bird the cob, or great 
black-backed gull, whose wings extend 
five feet four inches, feeds on the 
same dead body at times as the raven, 
side by side, Odin’s bird and the sea- 
vulture. This bird wanders; and it 
is a curious circumstance that the 
pure-looking sea-bird should be credi- 
ted with far greater power for mischief 
than even the raven ; yet such is the 
ease. They go over the same kind of 
hunting-grounds, feed on the same 
kind of food, living and dead, and get 
trapped with the same baits. Owners 
of grouse-moors, I conclude, if they had 
their choice, would prefer to be visited 
by the ravens sooner than by the 
cobs. As the gull flaps along his 
keen eyes detect the dead and wound- 
ed birds left after shooting. Down he 
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swoops, and on the prey he gorges 
like a vulture ; not on carrion, but on 
game. The next day he returns to 
find some more; and then others, 
seeing him making off in the same 
direction day after day, follow in the 
same course, for they know food is to 
be had of some sort. So that after a 
time a couple of pairs will hunt the 
moor regularly. 

As the swallowing capacity of these 
birds is enormous, they are shot or 
trapped so soon as possible. I have seen 
the cob in many places, and in all wea- 
thers, looming out through a sea-fog, 
resting on the sands in fine weather, 
and beating about when it is rough. 
He is a bird that you will not forget 
after you have once seen him. With 
our coast-people he used not to be a 
favourite. When the small gulls left 
the tide for the fields they looked for 
rough weather; but it might pass 
over, and they hoped it would. But 
when they saw the cob on the flats 
they were sure of it, and pulled their 
boats up on the beach. 


It is curious how perfectly innocent 
creatures should, by some folks, get 
inevitably associated with the causes 


of misfortune. The bird only obeys 
his instincts of self-preservation in 
coming on the flats for a time; but 
the very fact of the creature being 
one of the means of warning them of 
the coming storm, caused it to be 
regarded as something uncanny. I 
should like to see him again where I 
have watched him in past years ; but 
he will come there no more in my 
time. Where he wanders it would be 
hard to say. The cob’s eyes are very 
different from those of the raven ; but 
they see much more than you can 
fathom, and they have the look of old, 
experienced eyes. 

That beautiful bird, the waxwing, 
wrongly called the Bohemian chat- 
terer, for it is really a very quiet 
creature, visits us from time to time, 
some have been shot recently. It 
would not interest my readers to give 
the dry details of their visits as they 
have occurred, so I leave them out of 


the question. This bird is a very remark- 
able one, with its fine crest and the 
red wax-like tips to the tail and some 
of the wing-feathers; but although 
they are such lovely creatures, a few 
years ago they caused no little un- 
easiness in places they visited; in 
some way or other they got to be 
associated with coming trouble of a 
vague nature. 

Red berries are sure to attract these 
birds, particularly those of the wild 
rose and mountain ash. As the wax- 
wing is a voracious feeder, it is far 
more concerned about its stomach than 
its safety, and suffers accordingly. I 
have lately seen an account of one 
that allowed a miserable creature to 
get so close to it that when he fired 
he almost blew it to pieces. Our 
shores are certainly not hospitable 
ones for wanderers. 

The nutcracker, that curiously 
spotted bird that looks like a jackdaw 
and woodpecker blended into one, 
visits us, but it is very uncertain in 
its appearance. Some birds keep only 
to places where the supply of food is 
coniined to certain limits, and this 
bird appears to be one of these, having 
a decided preference for fir-woods. 
That it has been killed in Scotland is 
not to be wondered at ; but it is a rare 
visitant, blown over, probably much 
against its will, from more Northern 
countries. Nothing surprises me more 
than the general opinion concerning 
the flights of rare visitors. Frequently 
1 have been asked where are the real 
homes of some of the wanderers that 
reach us, and I have answered to the 
best of my ability; but it is very 
difficult to determine the real home of 
birds that are certainly known to have 
several in the course of a year. Our 
most common birds are for ever on 
the shift, hundreds in a place for a 
few days, and then gone again. How 
do they fly, thousands of miles some 
of them, without resting? They do 
not do this ; but they do not stay here. 
Would you, or could you, walk one 
hundred miles, or half that distance, 
without resting? Certainly not, the 
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idea would be ridiculous. And the 
birds could no more keep on flying for 
thousands of miles than you could keep 
on walking your fifty or a hundred. 
They must rest, and they do rest where 
they can, on their journey. If you 
get a map you will see if it is not 
possible for them to do this after 
leaving England. How long would it 
take swift-winged birds to cross over 
to France, and from there to other 
places ! 

The various works published on 
birds, our own British birds par- 
ticularly, give more or less detailed 
accounts concerning the killing of 
some of these wanderers ; but all rare 
birds, so called, do not get into the 
hands of preservers or collectors. In 
my young days [ was in close touch 
with men and lads that sailed the sea 
in all directions; these were well 
acquainted with the birds they saw 
ou the water, and upon the distant 
shores they visited. They had their 
own names for them, but that did not 
alter the birds in the least. As they 
were fishermen and fruit-boat men, a 
few only of the latter, their chances 
of observation were endless. Boys 
were rigidly excluded from the com- 
pany of men in our community, and 
all the wondrous information (as it 
appeared to me then) was given me by 
lads who sailed with their fathers, 
supplemented at times by a sight of 
the bird-skins; for all the vessels 
carried They knew 
how to skin the birds and to prepare 
them ; not for bird preservers, but for 
ladies’ muffs and for feather capes 
tippets as they were called at that 
time. 

I have seen very fine feather capes 
made from bird-skins brought home 
by them, and also some feather work 
of a very novel character. The local 
artist would be coaxed by one or two 
clever ladies, always single ones, to 
draw the figure of some bird or birds 
on a sheet of the finest paper they 
could lay their hands on, after it had 
been properly stretched on a board, 
Often they could not decide how the 
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bird should be drawn; a week or 
fortnight would pass over ; then as a 
rule they would pick out the first 
sketch that had been shown them. 
As these preliminary studies afforded 
some very pleasing afternoons and 
evenings, time was not considered. 
The drawing having been made, the 
bill and feet were painted, as well as 
a background. Then with strong gum 
they fixed the feathers from the 
skins, a kind of feather-tiling it was, 
beginning naturally at the tail and 
finishing at the bill of the bird. I 
have seen very beautiful examples of 
this kind. The East India Company 
was a power in the land then, and 
some who sailed in their magnificent 
ships brought boxes of splendid bird- 
skins home for their sisters, as well 
as drawings by native artists of the 
birds that the boxes contained. When 
these drawings were carefully traced 
off, the result was very superior in all 
respects to the work of our local 
genius. 

As I said before, the boys had 
little to do with the affairs of their 
parents from the confidential point of 
view ; and fine young fellows, men 
every inch of them, were classed as 
boys. And I can assure my readers 
that this sort of thing has not yet 
quite died out along the foreshores. 
Those lads who had visited foreign 
shores were eagerly sought out by the 
fowler when they reached port. From 
morning to night they yarned away 
about birds, questioning, comparing, 
and wondering; for the lads had 
seen birds as they were coming and 
going that the fowler had only seen 
on the shores. Practical natural 
history would be fully discussed, 
sitting on the sides of a turned-up 
whale-boat. 

I think that, if it could be got at, 
the list of unrecorded birds that have 
visited us would far exesed those 
recorded ; for the reason that some of 
them are very much alike, and when 
shot for food they have been plucked 
and eaten without questioning. If 
two or three geese were procured and 
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the crew required them for dinner, no 
matter how rare one, or the lot, might 
be, it would have required far greater 
powers of persuasion than could be 
employed at that time of day to 
prevent them from being cooked. 

The greenshank, in general form 
and habits like the redshank, save 
for its green legs and larger size, is 
one of those wanderers that travel 
at express speed. It is not such a 
common bird as its red-legged relative. 
Like the green sandpiper it is seen, 
when on flight, in spots suitable for 
resting ; and like the former bird, the 
greenshank, it follows the line of the 
hills that have moors near them ; the 
wilder they are, the better for the 
bird. But even in places that are not 
likely to be disturbed it does not 
stay ; it only rests and moves on. 

I have seen the bird, and I have 
also seen different accounts of its 
habits by various writers; no two 
being alike, yet all true. One simple 
fact may be remembered by those 
who are from circumstances forced to 


draw their knowledge of birds from 
books, namely that one and all, from 
the most common to the rarest, can 
and do adapt themselves to surround- 


ing influences. With some few ex- 
ceptions which I need not refer to 
here, birds that are not molested are 
perfectly fearless. 

Some writers have stated that the 
greenshank is one of the most difficult 
birds to study, or to get within shot 
of. Why should any one want to 
shoot it? Another states that he has 
lifted a greenshank off her nest, out 
on the open moorland, more than 
once. This gentleman, when fowling 
in Sutherlandshire, passed in his punt 
within thirty feet of thousands of 
those wary birds, the oyster-catchers ; 
from never having been disturbed, 
they were perfectly fearless, and they 
took no more notice of him than they 
would of a seal floating by. He did 
not fire at the birds; we have his 
word for that. 

Seals are far more numerous than 
they are supposed to be by the general 


public. They can be seen mixed up 
with the young of sea-birds ; some of 
these jabbering and squalling because 
the young seals have usurped their 
resting-places. Floating by, in calm 
weather, your glass will show you 
this and more. 

Within a few miles from London, 
as travelling goes now, the gannets in 
their seasons can be seen flying and 
plunging with almost clock-work 
regularity, following the shoals of fish 
out over the sand-bar. It is a danger- 
ous place that sand-bar ; some of those 
who last visited it have not the least 
desire to repeat the trip. If these 
sanctuaries did not exist, our waters 
would soon be lifeless. Happily they 
do, and to them the feathered wander- 
ers come in countless hosts, as they 
have ever done. Those seen on the 
shore-line, great as their numbers 
may be, are really only the fringe, so 
to speak, of the vast congregations 
that resort to the sanctuaries of the 
dreaded sand-bar. 

The regular wanderers come now, as 
they have done from time beyond re- 
cord, but not to the same places. The 
bittern, little bittern, whooper, and 
golden oriole, would nest in England, 
I think, if they were permitted to 
do so. 

Recently, birds have passed over 
the Surrey hills and woodlands in the 
night time, from north-east to south- 
west, that by their trumpet notes told 
plainly what they were; rare birds 
so called, who have found out fresh 
haunts where they know they are 
safe. 

The little stint, or he might be 
called a dwarf sandpiper, a delicate 
creature, six inches in length, is a 
feathered wonder. After breeding in 
Siberia, these little mites dash away 
to Africa and India; they also visit 
our own shores in considerable num- 
bers. ‘They look like small ox-birds, 
dunlins. One writer who has seen as 
much, or I may say more of rough 
weather, watching the arrival and de- 
parture of wanderers, than generally 
falls to the lot of one observer, has 
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called them “ flighters,” and a very 
appropriate term it is. 

Beside me, as I write, are the wings 
of the curlew, snipe, sanderling, and 
the common gull. The first three 
show at a glance that they were 
formed for long continuous flight. 
Their journey, we know, is broken 
like that of other wanderers, but they 
go a vast distance before they break 
it. The wings of the gull are after a 
different fashion, being formed to en- 
able the bird to beat to and fro, now 
here and now there, and to tack about. 
The divers proper, sprat-loons or sprat- 
divers, have short stiff wings ; but, 
when fairly in flight, they would shoot 
past any gull like rockets. 

With a few words about those large 
wanderers, the grey geese, 1 must 
close. The name is used as synonym- 
ous with stupidity, yet nothing could 
be wider of the mark ; for our domes- 
tic goose is by far the most sagacious 
bird we have in a state of domestica- 
tion. As to the wild geese, all who 
know anything about them practic- 


ally, will agree that the bump of 
cautiousness has with them reached its 
fullest development. 

The brent, or black geese, are sea- 
geese, and these keep to the tide. 
The grey geese | have mentioned in- 
clude the grey lag, the bean, and the 


pink-footed goose. Unless by good 
fortune a specimen is procured on the 
spot, it is almost impossible to tell 
with a glass to which of the three 
species geese belong, when feeding in 
the fields. I have seen small gaggles 
at times, but though one could tell 
that they were wild grey geese, I have 
never been allowed to get near 
enough to tell which variety they 
were. 

If a specimen is procured, it by no 
means proves that the gaggle it was 
shot from were all of the one species. 
The eastern counties are, from the 
nature of the wide open spaces found 
there, far more favourable grazing 
grounds for them than any that could 
be found in the southern districts. 
Those birds I have seen were probably 


tired-out stragglers that had dropped 
from the main body when on flight, 
to go forward again when thoroughly 
rested. Punt-fowlers rely on brent 
geese for sport and profit when fowl- 
ing on the tide. They do at times, in 
most extraordinary and exceptional 
circumstances, get a shot at grey 
geese, but not very often. For these 
go to feed out in the great open spaces, 
flying out to the sands and sand-bars 
to rest and sleep, where there is 
not the least chance of getting at 
them. 

The grey geese are far more plenti- 
ful in Scotland and Ireland than in 
Englaid. This we have no cause to 
regret, for the birds graze very 
closely ; and when they visit young 
crops it is a very serious matter, for 
they feed in the most systematic man- 
ner. Having very powerful wings 
great distances to them are as nothing 
in going out to their feeding-grounds. 
To see them, if you did not know a 
little about their movements, you 
might think they were resting some- 
where in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, but you would be deceived, for 
their resting-place might be twelve or 
twenty miles away. 

Even in their nesting-habits the 
wanderers are to a certain extent con- 
tradictory, for the grey lag goose 
breeds in the moss hags of the moors. 
Curlews, golden plovers, and dunlins 
nest on the open moors, at the time 
when the linnet sings from the tangle 
above them. At that time you can 
hear the crow of the grouse-cock, the 
whistle of the plover, and the pipe of 
the dunlin ; they are all there when 
their season comes round. Being early 
breeders, they are ready to go before 
the linnet has got his first brood out 
in the yellow broom. Great birds 
come shrieking and wheeling about, 
beating in all directions, except where 
their young are squatting. These are 
curlews. There is not the least neces- 
sity for this, but they seem to do it 
just to keep up the character which 
has been given them, that of guardians 
cf the moors. 
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“Topsy!” Miss Ophelia would say, 
when at the end of all patience, “ What 
does make you act so?” 

* Dun no, missis—'spect’s ‘cause I’se so 
wicked !” 

“T don’t know anything what I shall do 
with you, Topsy !” 

“ Law, missis, you must whip me... . 
| ‘’spects it’s good for me . . ’se so awful 
wicked there can’t nobody do nothin’ 
with me... I ‘spects I’se the wickedest 
erittur in the world.” 


Tuts familiar illustration of ‘Topsy's 
elasticity of temperament would seem 
to bear out the poet’s remark that, 
* The heart of childhood is all mirth ”’ ; 
but Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s negro child 
was probably exceptional, and even 
Keble’s facts are not always to be 
implicitly relied on. Many poets, 
philosophers, and  wiseacres have 


indeed assured us from time immem- 
orial that ‘childhood is the happiest 


time.” But poets tell us also that 
spring is mild and balmy ; we know it 
to be a season of east winds and 
general cheerlessness. Neither is the 
spring of life necessarily bright. If 
carefully nurtured, tended, and 
guarded, childhood may seem the 
happiest time; but what of childhood 
neglected, thwarted, misunderstood ! 
Who feels small griefs so deeply as a 
child? His sorrow may be short-lived, 
but it is ten-fold more agonising than 
the grown person's, because the child, 
from his short experience, cannot 
apply the faculty of reason and argue 
that “It will be better to-morrow.” 
To him sorrow seems endless, eternal. 
Those who speak assuredly of * child- 
hood’s happy hour,” forget that happi- 
ness depends to a large extent on 
health, and on temperament as influ- 
enced by surroundings. Temperament, 
of course, has the greatest share in 
children’s happiness. Topsy made 
herself at home where Jane Eyre 
would have been miserable. (Compare 
the scene between Miss Ophelia and 
No. 403.—voL. LXVI1. 
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Topsy with this where Mr. Brockle- 
hurst (the “‘ black marble clergyman ’”’ ) 
catechises Jane. 


“No sight so sad as that of a naughty 
child,” he began, “especially a naughty 
little girl, Do you know where the wicked 
go after death ?” 

“They go to hell,” was my ready and 
orthodox answer. 

“And what is hell? 
that?” 

“A pit full of fire!” 

** And should you like to fall into that 
pit, and to be burning there for ever ?” 

“No, sir.” 

* And what must you do to avoid it?” 

I deliberated a moment ; my answer, 
when it did come, was objectionable: “I 
must keep in good health, and not die.” 


Can you tell me 


Jane Eyre, we may hope, was as 
exceptional in her precocity of misery 
as Topsy assuredly was in her happy 
elasticity. Children such as Topsy 
would be happy under any system of 
education; and under any system 
children such as Jane Eyre would be 
miserable. Systems must be made 
for the average, not for exceptional 
eases. But surely all will agree that 
the first object of any system of educa- 
tion for the young should be to nurture 
the happy animal nature of the child. 
A young child should be happy, just 
as a kitten is happy gamboling in the 
sunshine, after a plentiful breakfast 
in a comfortable home. And indeed 
the majority of children resemble the 
kitten in being mostly animal; for 
their bodily needs being satisfied, their 
minds as a rule do not yearn unduly 
for food. “ What are you thinking 
of t” we asked a small child of six the 
other day, who was swinging her legs 
contentedly on a gate-post. “I’m 
thinking of nuffin’ at all,” she said. 
“Thinking!” cried her sister (of 
seven) with great contempt ; “ why we 
never think a bit!” The greatest 
mistake in the education of children 
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in a past generation, was that the 
happy animal side of their nature was 
not sufliciently cultivated; and that 
under the influence of the doctrine of 
original sin, parents and guardians 
were too prone to encourage the mor- 
bid tendencies. 

“The heart of a child is bound up 
in iniquity,’ was Mr, Brocklehurst’s 
theory, and on this comforting assur- 
ance the training of the old school was 
based. Tochildren approximating to 
the type of Topsy this did little harm. 
They said, “ I’se wicked,” and thought 
no more aboutit. Hell fire, devil, un- 
regenerate natures and all were shaken 
off them as water froma duck. But 
though Jane Eyre herself was, as we 
have said, an exaggerated type, most 
children have a germ of Jane Eyre, as 
we may call it, which is capable of 
rapid development under certain con- 
ditions. The curse of the old system 
of education lay in this, that it was 
precisely calculated to develope this 
morbid taint. There were many little 
unfortunates who will bear the scars 
of their early training to the grave 
with them. To them, as toJane Eyre, 
“Tt gave their nerves a_ shock, of 
which they feel the reverberation to 
this day.” Let us take an instance 
from authentic experience. 

Patty was a London child, born of 
sufficiently prosperous parents about 
forty yearsago. She was small, sen- 
sitive, delicate, and her little life was 
made a penance to her by her fond 
parents and the old nurse who idolised 
her. Griefs of all imaginable kinds 
were common with Patty. Every 
night she lay awake confessing to nurse 
(poor little sinner of six) temptations 
that would have done credit to John 
Bunyan. “ Nurse,” she would say 
when put to bed, trembling in every 
limb, “come and sit beside me. The 
devil is sitting grinning at me in that 
corner ; do you know what he’s tempt- 
ing me to do!” ‘*No, my lamb— 
what?” the person addressed would 
reply sympathetically. ‘“ He’s tempt- 
ing me to pray to him.” Oh, shock- 


ing,” says nurse, Patty might per- 
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haps go to sleep at last with nurse’s 
hand in hers; but on the next night 
the same scene would be recommenced, 
with a slight variation. ‘“ Nurse, I’m 
tempted again.” ‘Tell me, my pet,” 
returned the Mentor by the bedside. 
“I’m tempted to pray to the Virgin 
Mary.” “Oh, horrible, frightful !” says 
nurse,--this latter temptation occurring 
to her as infinitely the more shocking 
of the two. 

Patty also saw faces in the dark. 
Many things combined to keep her 
awake at night: sometimes it was 
listening for the “ last dread trump ”’ 
(for which nurse had told her she must 
always be ready); sometimes it was 
the idea of eternity. “A long, long 
thread, perhaps, but it mest have an 
end,” Patty revolved in her dazed little 
brain. But alas! though this had 
been the stumbling block of many of 
the wise and prudent, it was not re- 
vealed unto her. 

Patty read regularly with nurse 
every morning. Nurse’s favourite 
book for week-days was a small work 
entitled “Cobwebs to Catch Little 
Flies,” being a series of conversations, 
in words of three letters, between a 
certain Mamma, Frank, and Ann. The 
opening conversation is adorned by 
a cheerful little vignette of a child’s 
funeral; and upon Frank’s asking, 
“Mamma, why did the boy die?” 
Mamma answers, ‘It is for sin,” and 
proceeds further soothingly to remark, 
*The end of sin is woe in the pit.” 
But, strange to say, this gloomy little 
work had a fascination for Patty, 
just as the “ Bewick,” with its quaint 
woodcuts, had for Jane Eyre. On 
Saturday night it, as well as the gayer 
and more mundane picture-books, was 
systematically put away, not to re- 
appear till the Monday morning. It 
is sad to reflect that, owing to this and 
other reasons, Patty perfectly hated 
Sunday ; it seemed to cast its gloom 
over at least half the week. She did 
not like going to church; her “bad 
thoughts”’ (that is, her temptations) 
beset her there more than ever, having 
there, so to speak, a free field. Tor- 
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mented by her morbid fancies poor 
Patty would absently hold her book 
upside down, thereby exposing herself 
to her nurse’s or mother’s reprimands, 
“ Nurse,” Patty would say, after a 
long morning thus passed in mental 
agony, ‘Nurse, supposing a ‘bad 
thought’ knocks at the door of my 
heart, it isn’t my fault, is it?” ‘ Listen 
to your conscience,’ said nurse ; 
“your own conscience will tell you 
when you're in the wrong.” 

Poor Patty! Often and vainly she 
listened. Nurse had told her it was 
‘‘a still, small voice,” and she ex- 
pected to hear it speaking inside her. 

Patty’s own particular nursery 
bookshelf consisted of the following 
books :—“ Accidents of Childhood ” 
(graphically illustrated), “ Mental Im- 
provement,” ‘‘ Cobwebs to Catch Little 
Flies,” ‘“ Reading without Tears ” 
(blotted with many), “ Little Henry 
and his Bearer,” “Stories on the 
Commandments,” Moore’s, “ Tales for 
Young Persons,” “The Guilty Tongue,” 
“The Lady of the Manor” (a work 
for young ladies on the eve of Confir- 
mation, in seven vols. ), ‘* The Fairchild 
Family.” Down stairs, in the library, 
she had occasional access to a lovely 
illustrated edition of “The Arabian 
Nights,” filled with delightful genii— 
over which she spent many a happy 
hour,—and -Ksop’s * Fables”’; to say 
nothing of a small “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” with quaint woodcuts, one of 
which showed Ignorance writhing in 
the familiar hell-tire. Patty always 
pitied poor Ignorance —his fate seemed 
so very hard on him! 

Patty wrote poetry and _ stories, 
secretively, daringly, on old scraps of 
paper, hiding them behind the jam- 
pots in the nursery store-cupboard. It 
was a dear, a stolen pleasure. Prob- 
ably no one would have objected, but 
the child’s training encouraged her 
romantic and secretive bent. And she 
did not even confess these things to 
nurse at night. Her stories were not 
at all modelled after the style of her 
own books. Even at the tender age 
of six, Patty possessed enough know- 
ledge of human nature to know that 
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little girls did not talk like this :— 
* Selina.—*‘ How happy are we, my 
dear sister, to have such a fine house, 
and such kind parents, who train us 
in the ways of virtue, and care in every 
way for our well-being.’ Wartha.—‘ You 
are right, my dear Selina, and we ought 
indeed to be grateful, and to do our 
best to supplement their wise endeay- 
ours with regard to us.’”” Patty’s 
father and mother were tenderly 
anxious about their only child, and 
they passed for quite devoted parents ; 
but in those days children only de- 
scended in their best frocks for an 
hour or so after tea, and Patty’s chief 
confidant was her old nurse. Nurse 
was kind-hearted, though a strict Cal- 
vinist and a rigid Sabbatarian. She 
would never allow Patty to run or 
jump on Sundays, and once when the 
child was playing with two sticks, said 
reprovingly, ‘Don't cross them, I 
never could abear to see anything in 
the form of a cross.” This good 
woman’s favourite text was, ‘‘The 
devil walketh about like a roaring lion, 
seeking whom he may devour.” She 
would put a terrible emphasis of her 
own on the word “ roaring.” 

But, notwithstanding the devil, and 
nurse’s strictness, Patty infinitely pre- 
ferred her nursery to down stairs. The 
drawing-room was always ratheralarm- 
ing to her. There might be visitors, and 
besides, she hated a clean, starched 
frock, and the ribbons that tied up her 
evening sleeves irritated her skin. We 
remember two little girls, to whom, 
though they were the youngest mem- 
bers of a large and happy family, the 
bare thought of “ going into the draw- 
ing-room’’ was terrible. “ 7hey will 
be in there,” they said below their 
breath ; they referring merely to their 
mother and sisters. 

Patty’s gloomy faith made her super- 
stitious. She was a good child, but 
good and naughty children were alike 
superstitious in those days of the 
supremacy of the devil in religious 
teaching. They looked carefully under 
their beds every evening, said the 
Lord’s Prayer backwards to keep off 
evil spirits, and would not have looked 
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in the glass when alone at night for 
anything that could be offered them. 
Patty’s nurse had once told her that 
if she looked in the glass too much 
she might see another face,—that of 
Satan himself—reflected in the glass 
behind her. This was quite enough 
to nip any budding vanity on Patty's 
part. 

People sometimes said to Patty, 
“ What a happy little girl you must 
be! Make the most of childhood, for 
you will never be so happy again!”’ 
But the child did not believe a word 
of this. She longed to grow up, plan- 
ning many things to do and to be in 
that happy far-off time, when there 
should be no more daily readings, no 
Scotch catechism, no everlasting ser- 
vices. Patty did not long much for 
heaven. It did not seem to her to be 
at all an inviting region; for nurse’s 
favourite hymn described it as a place, 

Where congregations ne’er break up, 

And Sabbaths never end, 


which was decidedly suggestive of 
cramp in the legs. 

Patty’s parents, we repeat, were 
devoted to her, and nothing was fur- 
ther from their hearts than any unin- 
tentional unkindness. But they did 
not understand * the physical basis of 
life.” They ought to have taken 
Patty to a doctor for her ‘“ tempta 
tions,” and ordered a course of cod- 
liver oil for her “dreams.” Cod-liver 
oil, of course, cannot quite cure all 
our ailments of body and mind ; but it 
may go a long way in that direction. 
We ourselves, who are but “ children 
of a larger growth,” are we not amen- 
able to the same influences? ‘* Grown- 
up people are never naughty,” a child 
once plaintively remarked. Alas! we 
are too often very “naughty”; only 
we mostly call our naughtiness disease, 
and treat it accordingly. The pity is 
that this doctrine of the physical 
basis of ‘‘naughtiness” was not ap- 
plied in the older generation to the 
education of children. There was 
sound science, as well as good sense, 
in that epigram which Martial ad- 
dressed to a too strict schoolmaster. 


** Put away your stick,” he said, “and 
your other implements of punishment. 
If you teach the children to keep well, 
you will teach them quite enough.” 

And these reflections bring us to 
the contrast afforded by the new 
system. Of this also let us take an 
authentic example. With Patty, a 
child of the past, we will contrast 
Violet, a child of the present. Violet 
is a small girl, now just seven years 
vld, and also, like Patty, an only 
child. Her parents are no less de 
voted than were Patty’s ; her nurse 
is as faithfully attached. But the 
difference in training is vast. Violet 
has the run of the house ; everywhere 
she is welcome, and knows it. Sweet 
as she is, she is almost too ubiquitous. 
All her teaching and surroundings are 
bright ; no wind is allowed to blow 
in her direction too roughly ; the word 
“devil,” such a bug-bear to poor 
Patty, conveys no meaning to Violet. 
Nay, she has but a hazy notion even 
of the good spirits. Under the modern 
system it is thought better to “ leave 
children’s minds more or less of a 
blank ”’ on these subjects. The modern 
child “does not think a bit.” Violet 
was being shown the other day (her 
parents, by the way, belong to the 
orthodox church) a book of Dore’s illus- 
trations to the “ Paradiso.” * What's 
that?” she asked, pointing out one of 
the artist’s well-known cloudy and 
theatrical forms. “It’s an angel.” 
‘“* What is an angel ?”’ inquired the child 
with a puzzled look, “It’s a thing 
that flies.” But Violet only caught 
the last word: ‘Oh, flies!”” she mur- 
mured contentedly, thinking doubtless 
that the reference was to the insect. 
So fax from lying awake at night with 
puzzling thoughts of Death and Eter- 
nity, Violet is perhaps too comfortably 
sceptical. She was passing a grave- 
yard the other day, laid out with the 
flat stones of an older fashion: 
* Well,” she remarked, with an air 
of pleasant conviction, “I don’t see 
how ever people can get up from under 
them.” 

But Violet is sheltered in this pyres- 
ent world, as well as from all terrors 
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of the future. Even her nursery milk 
is carefully warmed before she is al- 
lowed to drink it. When it becomes 
necessary to extract one of her small 
teeth, gas is administered, for it would 
never do for her to suffer the least 
pain. She is swathed up to her neck 
and wrists in lambswool, and would 
have stared at poor Patty’s short 
sleeves and red, rough arms. No 
morbid fancies afflict her ; if they did, 
she would promptly be taken to see 
the family doctor. If she is naughty, 
it means that she is “ helow par,” and 
must take a tonic. We will leave for 
a moment the question whether this 
more comfortable system of education 
is at all points advantageous ; but 
decidedly Violet would be voted a 
pleasanter child than Patty. 

The samecontrast appears in Violet’s 
library. Her nursery bookshelf con- 
tains, hesides innumerable picture- 
hooks, the following volumes, brightly 
and tastefully bound: — Several 
volumes of Harper’s “ Young People,” 
as many of ‘Little Folks,’’ “The 
Child’s Garland of Verses,” “The 
Baby’s Opera,” “The Comic Sandford 
and Merton,” Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
Red Fairy Book, “ Prince Prigio,” 
and Leech’s pictures from “ Punch.” 
If Violet could go back three decades 
and find herself suddenly confronted 
with Patty, she would not in the 
least understand her. Repression on 
the one hand, freedom on the other, 
work out to such a different result. 
Violet would think Patty prim, tire- 
some and stupid; Patty would look 
down upon Violet as merely a silly 
haby. 

For the child of the past the world 
was a universal class-room ; for that of 
the present it is an all-pervading 
nursery. We oncetaught our children 
to live up to us ; now we do our best 
to live down to them. A century ago 
John Wesley showed the prevailing 
idea of the education of children in 
the boarding-school which he estab- 
lished at Kingswood, where he ordained 
that, ‘There was to be no play, for he 
who plays when he is a child will play 


when he becomesa man. Every child 
was to rise at 4 a.M. and spend an hour 
in private reading, meditation, singing 
and prayer. Every Friday, as the fast- 
day of the Church, all the children, 
whose health would bear it, were to 
fast till 3 p.m., and there were to be 
no holidays—no, not a day.” Patty, 
though not educated in the Kingswood 
school, yet owed many of her suffer- 
ings in after-life to her early Calvinistic 
training. She has long ago grown 
up, but her morbid taint is ineradic- 
able. It more or less embitters her 
life. But Violet has not grown up 
yet, and she must remain therefore, so 
to speak, an undetermined quantity. 
Decidedly there were grave errors in 
the prevailing methods of bringing up 
children in the past. But it will only 
be in the next generation that we shal! 
be able to tell whether we have escaped 
the opposite error in bringing up the 
children of the present. 

The results of the ideal education, 
avoiding the extreme on either side, 
are those laid down by Wordsworth as 
“the education of Nature.” 


Myself will to my darling be 

soth law and impulse ; and with me 
The Girl, in rock and plain, 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power 

To kindle or restrain. 


She shall be sportive as the Fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs ; 

And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 

Of mute insensate things. 


There was little chance enough for 
Patty to be “sportive as the fawn,”’ 
when the burden of her education was 
that “the world is very evil.” She 
grew too much “in shower,” too little 
“in sun.” But can we be quite sure 
that petted Violet, reared as it were in 
a domestic hothouse, will acquire either 
“the vital feelings of delight” or 
“the breathing balm,” 


. . . the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things ? 
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Artersix o’clock dinner at theGrand 
Chevreuil, we always gather on the 
stone terrace in front of the house to 
look at the sunset, to compare notes 
about the excursions we have made 
during the day, and to watch the new 
arrivals descend from the diligence. 
Mrs. Champion and her pretty young 
daughters form a centre to the prin- 
cipal group; “a Queen Rose set with 
beautiful buds”’ as the Vicomte de 
Marny called them; the Vicomte is 
generally known in our circle as 
“Strappontin,” or “Strap” for short, 
because he is useful for every one to 
sit upon. 

On the evening of the Professor’s 
entertainment there was no after- 
glow to the sunset, which had flamed 
itself out furiously in the western 
sky, and had been quickly followed 
by banks of heavy, lustreless, grey 
clouds, rolled like another chain of 
mountains across our usual view. The 
little, fat, weatherwise gentleman who 
was really a Monsieur le Baron Some 
thing, but went among us by the name 
of M. le Barométre, ran about with 
his pocket-instrument, demonstrating 
to those who would attend that a 
tremendous storm was brewing. Mrs. 
Champion listened to him most cour- 
teously, as she did to everybody except 
the scandal-mongers, and retreated 
into the hall that he might show her 
how the mercury had fallen since 
morning. 

As he fluttered away to catch a new 
listener, the English lady found her 
self face to face with a notice newly 
posted on the board which hung in 
the entry and announced the hours of 
service at the English church, the pro- 
jected party at the Bellevue, our rival 
hotel, and other important fixtures. 
It was in three languages, on a sheet 
of thin lined paper; the English ver- 
sion ran in this fashion : “ M. le pro 
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fesseur Bonjean gives himself the 
honour to announce to MM. the 
Visitors at the Grand Hotel Chevreuil, 
his Entertainment will find place this 
evening in the Saloon at eight o'clock. 
Entry free.” 

The girls were laughing over the 
notice when M. Paul, owr landlord, 
passed by ; he stopped to have a word 
with Mrs. Champion, as every one 
liked todo. “Ah, this poor Bonjean, 
you will give him support, Madame ! 
He is a brave fellow, and I cannot 
refuse that he shall make his little 
harvest in my salon. I do not let 
every one who applies for the permis- 
sion victimise my visitors; but Bon- 
jean comes once a year in the season 
and I have for him a special consider- 
ation. (est wn fort honnéte homme, 
and if Madame et ces charmantes de- 
moiselles will but encourage him—” 
M. Paul glided away, leaving the result 
to M. Bonjean’s advantage to be 
imagined rather than expressed. 

* Why, mother, dear, that must have 
been the Professor we saw this after 
noon meandering among the raspberry 
bushes, with a book held behind his 
back, muttering to himself : he didn’t 
look much like a very brave gargon, 
poor old thing, creeping about in a 
thin dress-suit in broad daylight. 
What do you think his entertainment 
will he, conjuring or a zither?” 

**[T don’t know, but | think we will 
go to it, whatever it is. M. Paul 
asked us almost as a personal favour, 
and you know how zealously he en- 
couraged the concert for the English 
church funds last week. We owe him 
some return for his politeness, and 
this Bonjean seems a special protégé of 
his. Yes, 1 know what you are going 
to say,’ to Colonel Currie, her hus 
band’s old Indian friend, who joined 
them as she spoke, and stood pulling 
his moustache and looking as cynical 
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as he could; “ M. Paul supported the 
English church concert because the 
English church helps to support M. 
Paul and his hotel ; but for all that, 
lam grateful to him for his politeness, 
and you must allow that, as he says, 
he does not permit too many artists to 
victimise the visitors. The girls and 
[ shall go to this Professor’s enter- 
tainment to-night, and I hope you 
will come too, Colonel Currie.” 

Who could withstand Mrs. Cham- 
pion? None of her husband's brother- 
ofticers, I know. 

By and by it was eight o'clock. 
The Champion girls and their mother 
came in from the terrace, and with 
them a little train of followers whom 
they had persuaded to join the audience 
of Professor Bonjean; old Monsieur 
and Madame Barométre, he with one 
eye on the gathering storm outside, 
she plying her interminable wool-work 
under the lamp; the English clergy- 
man and his aunt and cousin ; the boys 
on their walking-tour, who formed a 
guard of honour, in tweed suits, to 
Rosy and May and Alice Champion ; 
“Strap” gazing forlornly at their 
mother, who never noticed his devo- 
tion; one or two old ladies, with 
cotton-wool in their ears, who dreaded 
a draught more than anything in the 
world, and insisted that the terrace 
was beset by this malign influence. 

The salon was stiffly set with rows 
of chairs ; a few lamps glimmered in 
the corners to which the tables had 
been relegated; in a cleared space 
stood a little rickety round table 
covered with a white cloth on which 
was set a water-bottle and an empty 
saucer; behind this, coughing ner- 
vously, stood the Professor. The 
audience could only see a narrow black 
form, and a pair of immense bony 
hands moving nervously in the shadow. 
Presently the Professor stretched over, 
and lifted a lamp on to his little table ; 
Mrs. Champion noticed that his thin 
fingers shook painfully as he grasped 
at the light, and she felt glad she had 
come, and smiled encouragingly as if 
anticipating a treat. She and her 
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girls and their young friends occupied 
the front row of chairs, 

“ Mesdames et Messieurs,” began 
the Professor, and then stopped short, 
as the burly frame of old Colonel 
Currie appeared in the doorway, and 
was accommodated with a seat beside 
Mrs. Champion, and thanked with a 
quick, grateful glance from her kind 
eyes. ‘* Mesdames et Messieurs,’’—a 
thin reedy voice with a tremble in it, 
two shaking hands clasped tightly over 
a shabby brown volume, a gaunt 
elderly figure rising mistily behind 
the small circle of light which fell 
upon the white linen cloth and the 
gaping blue saucer—‘I propose to 
declaim to you one of the comedies 
of our great dramatist Moliére.” 
Here followed an uneasy wriggle 
from the boys, who scented a flavour 
of Speech Day about the entertain- 
ment which they had hoped against 
hope might turn out to be conjuring. 
* 1 shall commence by reading over 
the names of the dramatis persone, 
and shall endeavour to indicate to you 
their individual personalities by my 
changes of voice, of expression, and of 
action.” 

This was said in a sing-song tone as 
if it had been repeated with more or 
less effect many times already ; then 
the Professor drew himself up, leant 
forward on the table with the book 
propped up in front of him, and 
plunged into his play. 

It was one of the best known, the 
most hackneyed, if one may use the 
word of Moliére’s comedies. There 
were fine ladies and fashionable dan- 
dies, pert chambermaids and intriguing 
valets, whose voices and peculiarities 
of diction the Professor “ indicated,” 
as he had promised us, by ludicrously 
painful efforts of mimicry far beyond 
his attainment. There were little 
snatches of song which he rendered in 
a tired, cracked falsetto ; jokes from 
which his anxiety eliminated all possi 
ble point ; and, above all, there were 
pages upon pages of long-winded con- 
versation through which he laboured 
conscientiously, while the white faced 
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clock on the consol-table behind Mrs. 
Champion ticked stolidly on from 
eight to nine o’clock, from nine to 
half-past, drawing as it seemed no 
nearer the entertainment of his au- 
dience, or the end of the play. As the 
half-hour struck, two sounds broke 
upon the monotonous sing-song of the 
Professor's reading, from which even 
the first fire of the start had faded ; 
one was a burst of loud cheerful 
laughter from an American party on 
the terrace- without, the other was a 
deep unmistakable snore from Colonel 
Currie within. 

The Professor stopped, coughed, and 
leaned forward across the table; he 
had a long, pale face and sad eyes, 
which he fixed on Mrs. Champion, 
addressing her instinctively as a leader : 
“ Perhaps Mesdames et Messieurs find 
the reading wearisome ?”’ 

“ Not at all,” Mrs. Champion an- 
swered, touched by the melancholy 
humility of the speaker ; “it is most 
interesting, most diverting,” stonily 
indifferent to the pinches of her 
daughters on either side. 

“Shall IL therefore continue to the 
end, Madame?” 

** We should all like to hear the end, 
Monsieur,” Mrs. Champion replied 
mendaciously ; “but having in con- 
sideration the long journey which 
Monsieur must make if he intends to 
return to the valley to-night, and the 
lateness of the hour, it might be ex- 
pedient to ask him to be so kind as 
to give the audience a short résumé in 
his own words of the next few acts, 
anid to conclude the reading by ten 
o'clock with the final secene.”’ 

“ Madame was consideration itself,” 
the Professor asserted, too simple to 
dream that the tactful little lady was 
representing the interests of both 
sides. He started afresh on his task, 
and by judicious skipping and intelli- 
get explanation,—for the text was 
evidently as plainly written in his 
memory as in the book before him— 
the lecture came to a happy conclusion 
a few minutes before ten o’clock. 
There was a general uncrossing of legs, 
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relaxing of shoulders ; a sort of wave 
of stretching, mental and physical, 
seemed to pass over the audience ; the 
Professor sat down in the shadow, 
black and indistinct, only his fingers 
fumbled uneasily with a coarse, clean, 
calico pocket-handkerchief, which he 
was folding into the semblance of the 
table-napkin in which roast chestnuts 
are usually served. He laid the square 
on the empty blue saucer before him, 
and hesitated. 

Mrs. Champion has wonderful intui- 
tions which belong to the realm ot 
imagination and sympathy. At a 
touch from her mother, little Alice, 
the younger girl, had taken the saucer 
from the table and was handing it 
systematically round the room, as if 
she had been a sidesman in church for 
years ; the Champion children have no 
self-consciousness, and do just what 
they are told without any of the ques- 
tioning of modern childhood. 

“You must be tired, no doubt, 
Monsiewr Bonjean,”’ Mrs. Champion 
said in gentle explanation. ‘ Allow 
my little daughter the pleasure of 
collecting the fees for your pleasant 
intellectual lecture. What a memory 
you must have, Monsieur le Professor ; 
you scarcely looked at your book all 
the time.” 

“ Ah, Madame, it is easy to remem- 
ber what one loves !” 

*“ And we shall not soon forget the 
agreeable evening you have given us. 
| understand that you are obliged to 
leave the hotel to-night; may I ask 
that you will join us in drinking a cup 
of coffee before you start? 1 will go 
and order it at once, and you will find 
us on the terrace.”’ 

‘Mother dear, I got nearly thirty 
frances for the poor old Professor, only 
it was diftieult to count them all among 
the folds of the handkerchief; but 
Uncle John” (so the Champion girls 
call Colonel Currie) “put in a gold 
piece because he was ashamed of having 
snored so loud ; and the boys gave ever 
so much,—they don’t know what to do 
with their money up here, where there 
are no tuck-shops,—and I believe, 
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when I brought him back the plate, 
the Professor was crying !”’ 

A few moments later M. Bonjean 
sidled wp to Mrs. Champion’s table. 
For the first time we saw his face 
under the light of the lamp in the 
portico ; a sad, long countenance, with 
the patient endurance of a camel’s, the 
head dropped forward, and with a false 
air of youth which a closer inspection 
of lines and wrinkles proved to be only 
due to general narrowness and want 
of self-assurance. Mrs. Champion 
motioned him to a seat beside her and 
put a steaming cup of coffee and the 
inevitable plate of Albert biscuits be- 
forehim. ‘ You must be tired with 
so much speaking,’’ she said in her 
kind English-French ; ‘and M. Paul 
tells me you are thinking of returning 
to Loisire to-night.” 

* But yes, Madame, I am expected 
at home.” 

‘““Monsieur is married, no doubt.” 

“T have not as yet that happiness 
But my mother and sisters reside with 
me, and would be exceedingly dis- 
quieted were [ to delay my return.”’ 

“How do you make the descent ? 
Is there a carriage returning to-night 
to Loisire?”’ Loisire is the little town 
down below, where there is a railway 
station which connects the Grand 
Chevreuil and its visitors with the rest 
of the world. 

“IT go by choice on foot, Madame. 
I am a mountaineer by birth ; such a 
walk is to mea mere bagatelle. I shall 
catch the last train at Loisire, and 
shall reach my home at Montelet before 
one o’clock,”’ 

You'll have to look sharp then ; 
Regardez vite, vous savez,”’ put in one 
of the tourist boys who was learning 
French with a tutor from Geneva. 
“We've done that tramp down to 
Loisire several times, you know, and 
it’s precious like two hours, I can tell 
you.” 

The Professor gulped down his coffee 
and rose to his feet. A great wave of 
bluish lightning which lit up all the 
panorama of hills showed him standing 
hefore us meagre, shabby and tremb- 


ling ; in his hand he held an end of 
Mrs. Champion’s shawl which had 
trailed from her chair to the ground. 
“Madame,” he said, “ you have met 
me like a pilgrim on the way, and you 
have made my desert path to blossom 
and sing; you have recognised my 
poor efforts to give pleasure ; you have 
heard the words of the Master spoken 
by me and have not thought them 
degraded, because love can be no de- 
gradation. You have treated meas a 
scholar and a gentleman, and a fellow- 
citizen of the great commonwealth of 
Letters. May God bless you, Madame ; 
you have made an old artist very 
happy!” He kissed the end of the 
woollen shawl which he held convul- 
sively, scarcely knowing what he was 
doing ; then he caught up his little 
squalid black bag and hurried down the 
path which led into the carriage road 
to Loisire. It was very funny, but 
somehow we did not any of us laugh 
just at first. 

An hour later the brooding storm 
broke. Few of us went to bed, for the 
rolling peals of thunder among the 
mountains, the wild, blue conflagration 
of lightning which seemed almost to 
hiss at us as it laid bare the land to 
our sight for miles and miles, were 
something to watch in awe, to remem- 
ber for ever. Even M. le Barométre 
was stilled, and ceased explaining to 
us how and why the storm had arisen, 
and how and why he had, all along, 
known all about it. When the worst 
was over, I passed Mrs. Champion in 
the corridor; she looked tired and 
white, for she was only a fragile little 
Indian lady after all. 

“I hope we shall all get to sleep 
now,” | observed. 

“That poor old Professor; how I 
wish I knew that he was safe in shel- 
ter!” she replied. 

The poor old Professor was safe in 
shelter, lying under the stone wall a 
mile before you get to Loisire. They 
found him next morning as the supply- 
carts started on their first daily journey 
up to the Grand Chevreuil, quite dead, 
but smiling in the rosy morning air, 
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one hand inside the breast of his thin 
coat, clutching the chamois leather bag 
which held his little earnings of the 
night before, wne vraie moisson as 
he had called them to M. Paul, the 
landlord. 

Dr. Pallet said that 
caused by hurry and_ excitement 
acting on a weak heart. His mother 
and sisters were communicated with, 
and later the English community at 
the Grand Chevreuil began a little 
collection to supply these ladies with 
a donkey-cart, or a mangle, or the 
good-will of a clear-starching business, 
I forget which, to console them in 
their loss. We understood from M. 
Paul that ces dames were something 
of harpies, but we were glad to 
help them, nevertheless, to please 
Mrs. Champion; M. Bonjean had 
been her protégé from first to last. 
The French visitors were surprised 
and touched to find this fund set on 
foot by the indefatigable English for 
these sufferers of another nationality, 


death was 
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and with much liberality, and many 
exclamations of varying profanity, 
contributed to it, till the ladies 
Bonjean had a tidy sum in hand, 
and their son and brother was almost 
forgotten in the exciting inauguration 
of the new business. 

“Tt is sad,” Mrs. Champion said. 
“They are common, coarse women ; 
he was an artist. What must the 
gentle creature have suffered all the 
years that he worked for them ?” 

“Ah, these artists, these artists ! 
muttered M. le Vicomte Strappontin, 
piqued by the little English lady’s 
utter indifference to his fascinations. 
‘** If there were fewer of them in the 
world the Jétail would be better 
tended!” But Mrs. Champion was 
not listening even to “Strap’s” 
sarcasm, and of all the compliments 
paid her that summer at the Grand 
Chevreuil, I am inclined to think that 
old Bonjean’s, “ Heaven bless you, 
Madame, you have made an old man 
very happy,” pleased her best. 


” 





SOME THOUGHTS ON 


Ir is a littie difficulc to fix on the 
point of view from which Pascal should 
be judged. We have before us a number 
of extracts from French and English 
writers, in which he is described as a 
man of remarkable gifts, but utterly 
improvident both mentally and spiritu- 
ally. Improvidence of this kind may 
or may not be censurable; it is at 
least uncommon. 

The modern attitude towards Pascal 
outside the Church of Rome is prob- 
ably not far from that of the writer 
of the following passage, which is 
taken from Larousse’s ‘“ Universal 
Dictionary of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury ” :—* It has been said that Pascal 
has made more conversions than Bour- 
daloue. So much the worse for con- 
verts and for Church ! for such converts 
were surely sick, infirm, or lame!” 
Even within his own communion he 
has not been forgiven for his severe 
handling of the Jesuits ; seldom, indeed, 
do we meet with a devout son of Rome 
who will praise Pascal heartily. In 
many of the extracts to which refer- 
ence has just been made there are 
expressions which savour of conde- 
seension, and there are others in which 
the critics preach too much. Now, 
let us say at once that whatever may 
be wanting in Pascal of that ideal 
completeness of character which would 
be entirely satisfying, there is in his 
life nothing to apologise for or to 
explain away. And the critic has not 
lived who had the right to preach in 
dealing with such a man as Pascal. 
For assuredly he was (as Bayle called 
him) “one of the world’s sublimest 
spirits.” We miss in him the quiet 
charm of Fénelon or Berkeley, and 
the sweetness and brotherliness of 
Massillon; but he had a power of 
fascination all his own, while intel- 
lectually he was greater than any of 


PASCAL. 


these, and even as a moralist was fully 
the equal of the best of them. 

Blaise Pascal was the earliest born 
of those great men of letters of the 
age of Louis XLV. who in themselves 
were sufficient to make an age illus- 
trious. He was born at Clermont- 
Ferrand on the 19th June, 1623. 
Strange stories are told of his pre- 
cocity, some of which may be in excess 
of the truth; but, after making all 
reasonable allowance for possible ex- 
aggeration, there remains evidence 
enough to warrant us in describing 
him as the most interesting and re- 
markable boyish prodigy of the modern 
world. It is not from Pascal that we 
know anything of this; he was too 
proud a man, too sensitive and re- 
served, to be vain-glorious, and in him 
was no proneness to vulgar self- 
assertion. His father, Etienne Pascal, 
superintended the education of his 
son, and wished him, before learning 
mathematics, to become proficient in 
the humanities. But the boy by force 
of genius discovered for himself many 
of the laws of mathematics, and 
showed especially a great aptitude for 
geometry. Let it not be forgotten 
that the elder Pascal's friends were 
among the best intellects of the time, 
and that they were the men to whom 
the Academy of Sciences owed its be- 
ginnings. The abnormal power of 
the boy was freely admitted by them, 
and they had better proof of it than 
we can ever have. What Sainte- 
Beuve says, closely following the words 
of Nicole, is certainly true of Blaise 
Pascal throughout his life: “It was 
easier for him to make discoveries for 
himself than to study after the way 
of others.” We know that at sixteen 
Blaise wrote a small treatise on conic 
sections which filled Descartes with 
“ wonder and incredulity ” ; the treatise 
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still exists, and may be examined by 
the sceptical. For some years the 
youth gave himself up so closely to 
scientific studies as to overtax his 
physical strength. “ From the age of 
eighteen,” says his sister (Mme. Périer), 
‘* he hardly ever passed a day without 
pain.’ But in spite of pain he con- 
tinued to work with his accustomed 
ardour, until in the summer of 1647 
he was partially paralysed. Then for 
about three years, probably fearing a 
recurrence of the -paralysis or some- 
thing worse, he lived quietly in Paris, 
and afterwards in Auvergne. At the 
end of 1650 the family came back to 
Paris, when Blaise (with health in 
part restored) for the first time began 
to go much into society. The death 
of his father about a year later checked 
for a time his intercourse with the 
world ; but with this slight break he 
may be said to have lived in society 
from the end of 1650 until his con- 
version four years afterwards, 


Some of his biographers have 


thought it necessary to apologise for 


all this, as if Pascal could know men 
from books, or as if a good man should 
go through life and know as little as 
possible of the world into which he 
was born. Pascal owed a great deal 
to the experiences of these years ; 
such tact and urbanity as he shows 
in his later work do not come to a 
man naturally, or by the mere process 
of self-communion. That his life was 
pure during these years is sufficiently 
attested by the fact that his enemies 
the Jesuits, who in those days knew 
everything that could throw discredit 
upon their opponents, were not able 
to discover any offences of Pascal 
against the moral law. Indeed, if he 
had not come later so entirely into the 
sphere of religion, his genius and 
virtues would still have given him a 
place among great and good men. 

It must have been during this 
period of his life that he wrote the 
** Discourse on Love,” ! which has the 

Pascal's authorship of this ‘‘ Discourse ” 
has been questioned, but no other possible 
author of it has been discovered. 


same elevation of virtue and the same 
rareness that we find in his other 
writings. “The passions of man,” 
says Pascal, “ which are most natural 
to him, and which comprehend most 
others, are love and ambition. They 
have no true connection, yet often they 
exist together; but they tend to 
weaken, yea to destroy each other. 
For however great may be the spirit 
of a man, he is at one time capable 
only of one great passion. So when 
the heart is stirred by both ambition 
and love, each loses half its strength 
by that which is given to the other 
Age does not determine either the be- 
ginning or the end of these two pas- 
sions ; man feels them first in youth, 
and even in age it is often only death 
that kills them.” Many of Pascal’s 
critics have believed that this fine 
essay was inspired by the writer’s pas- 
sion for the beautiful and charming 
sister of his friend, the Due de Roan- 
nez, a woman of station too exalted to 
become the wife of Blaise Pascal. 
“Man,” he says, “ considered alone, 
is not a complete being ; to be happy, 
he has need of another. Usually we 
seek this second self in our own rank, 
because the freedom and opportunity 
to make known our feelings are found 
most easily among our equals. Some- 
times, however, we love a woman of 
higher rank than our own, and the 
passion grows within us, though we 
dare not tell it to her who has inspired 
it- When we thus love a woman who 
is set higher in the world than our- 
selves, ambition may at first attend 
upon love, but the latter soons gains 
the mastery. For love isa tyrant that 
will endure no rival; it will reign 
alone, and all other passions must 
vield to it and obey it.’”’ It is difficult 
to believe that the man who wrote this 
essay was a mere scientific analyst of 
emotion ; there is in it so much of the 
insight that usually comes only through 
experience, 

But the life which he led in the 
world left him sorrowing, and soon 
the things of the spirit claimed him 
altogether. ‘This was at the end of 
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1654 or the beginning of 1655. He 
himself had, while he was still young, 
filled his sister Jacqueline with that 
ardent desire for the religious life 
which in the end took her to Port 
Royal to shine among the saints of 
that noble sisterhood ; and she now 
became one of the chief instruments 
in his own close surrender of himself 
to religion. And with this came a 
new order into his life, which continued 
to the end. 

He was never a priest: he did not 
even take the vows of the brotherhood 
of Port Royal, nor did he always reside 
there ; but she has no other son so 
great, and he has a large place in her 
history. At the time of his first going 
to Port Royal the Jansenists were 
wrangling with the Jesuits, and his 
share in the dispute has come down to 
us in the famous “ Provincial Letters.” 
Within four years of his conversion 
he began that long fight with death, 
which ended, after so much suffering, 
on the 19th of August, 1662. He was 


just over thirty-nine years of age. 


This is a bare outline of his life, 
which might easily have been filled in, 
if it had seemed needful ; but Pascal 
is pre-eminently one of those rare 
beings whose outer life is of small ac- 
count, whose inner life is in truth 
everything. We know the historical 
period in which his life was cast: we 
can see to what extent his thought 
was coloured by his surroundings ; 
and for the rest, we can come near to 
him in his “ Thoughts,” though even 
there we cannot grasp him wholly, 
he was so much greater than his work. 
There are men of genius (Shelley for 
example) who are better and more in- 
teresting in their works than in them- 
selves, for however fascinating may be 
their genius, they are disappointing 
by their weaknesses. Pascal is not of 
this class; lofty as was his genius, 
his character was loftier still. 

He lived in the great age of French 
literature, and was the contemporary 
of Bossuet and Bourdaloue, Racine, 
Corneille, and Moliére. However 
English critics may disagree with 


regard to the merits of the poetry 
of the French, there can be no dis- 
agreement as to their prose; in that 
region they are supreme. Pascal in 
prose and Racine in verse, among the 
great writers of the age of Louis X1V., 
are remarkable for their perfect taste 
and the soundness of their literary styles. 
Personally there is little in common 
between them: Racine, apart from his 
literary faculty, is not an attractive, 
certainly not a great character ; and 
to compare them generally would be 
as unprofitable as to compare Euripides 
with Plato. But the limited compari- 
son we have just ventured upon will be 
of use if it can bring closely home to 
us those characteristics of Pascal to 
which we Englishmen are usually 
rather blind. His grace and urbanity, 
his ease and sense of fitness, that lofty 
manner which is never wanting in 
simplicity, yet is never familiar—these 
and other qualities go to form a style 
quite perfect of its kind. 

An English critic recently said that, 
after he had left the theatre on wit- 
nessing Mme. Bernhardt’s striking per- 
formance of Phédre, his first impulse 
was to go to bis library, and burn at 
once the collected writings of Thomas 
Carlyle. Certainly it would have been 
unwise to do it, for Carlyle has to-day 
a more important message for English- 
men than Racine. But it is not difti- 
cult to feel something like sympathy 
with the train of the critic’s thought. 
Racine has such perfect grace, and so 
noble a literary manner, that we may 
well feel annoyed at what is fantastic 
in Carlyle, if by chance the two come 
together, and a comparison is forced 
upon us, The thing whichis fantastic 
in literature is apt to remind us of the 
displays of the village prodigy ; and 
such displays jar somewhat on a fine 
taste. But it is foolish to seek com- 
parisons of this sort, for in art and in 
literature we cannot be too catholic. 

In Pascal’s writing there is no trace 
of the fantastic ; he is as free from it 
as Tacitus. The style is no doubt 
the man himself, though we cannot 
always with other writers safely use 
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the phrase in this way. But if we 
consider the characteristics of the man 
we see at once the foundation of the 
style. ‘A poet grafted on a geome- 
trician,” M. Ernest Legouvé calls him ; 
and in this respect he is without 
parallel in literary history. For his 
mathematical genius is of the highest 
order, while his purely _ literary 
genius (notwithstanding the actual 
narrowness of his achievement) 
gives him a place in the first rank of 
men of letters. That style, noble, 
simple and impassioned, vivid, full of 
individuality and distinction, free 
from all rhetorical device, and without 
a trace of the crator’s accent—this 
style of Pascal’s is surely the best of 
all modern literary styles. There is 
many a fine style (Landor’s will serve 
as an illustration) that has upon it a 
trace of the confectioner ; thought and 
expression are not united quite indis- 
solubly—you can separate them. But 
you cannot do this with Pascal’s work. 

His work, as we said just now, is by 
no means large ; there are novels that 
would perhaps be found to contain as 
many words (if one were foolish enough 
to count them) as the whole of his 
extant writings. His miscellaneous 
work would not have won for him 
more than a passing notice in literary 
history ; it is the “ Provincial Letters ” 
and the ‘Thoughts’ that have 
secured for him a place among the 
great masters of prose. Let us say first 
a few words about the “ Provincial 
Letters.” In the Church of Rome 
Pascal is not regarded with favour, 
and Mary Stuart the better 
chance of canonisation. Pascal was 
one of the Jansenists, and they have 
never been popular at Rome. Joseph 
de Maistre shows the Roman attitude 
towards Pascal when he says, “ No 
man of taste would deny that the 
‘Provincials’ are a very pretty libel.” 
Chateaubriand strikes much the same 
note when he calls Paseal “a calumni- 
ator of genius, who has left us an 
immortal lie.”” This piece of declama 
tion is absurd, for the ‘ Provincials ” 
are true in substance, which is the 


has 


great moral question with regard to 
them; and as to their literary value, 
there is of course no question. In 
these letters Pascal is the champion of 
a rational liberty ; man’s intellect was 
in fetters in the France of that day, 
and, without intending it, Pascal did 
something for the cause of freedom of 
conscience. It does not in any way 
affect us that many of the Jesuits 
besides Bourdaloue were saintly men ; 
if France had then contained ten 
thousand Bourdaloues, their existence 
would not have affected our judgment 
in this matter. The passages quoted 
by Pascal were fair examples of one 
side of the Jesuitical morality of that 
time as taught in the books published 
with the sanction of the proper 
authorities ; it is not even to the point 
to assert that other teaching bodies in 
the French Church had similar 
casuistical maxims. If your neigh- 
bour’s moral teaching is pernicious, 
and you feel it a duty to say so, you 
are not therefore bound to find all the 
men upon earth who preach a like 
morality ; there is a limit toa man’s 
duty. Nor are you in such a case 
called upon to appraise the virtue of 
your neighbour ; your real concern is 
to killadeadly thing. Pascal brought 
a simple morality to test the teachings 
of the Jesuits, and there is on his part 
no positive unfairness in pressing 
his case; indeed, with his literary 
power and his mastery of the arts of 
ridicule, he could have made the satire 
a great deal more severe. Outside 
France the ‘‘ Provincial Letters” are 
not much read to-day. Like all 
polemical writing, they need to be 
treated historically before we can do 
them justice ; and for this reason they 
do not lend themselves to quotation. 

But the “Provincial Letters” 
would not, even with the addition of 
his miscellaneous writings, have caused 
Bayle to describe him (so justly) as 
“one of the world’s sublimest spirits.” 
It is the ‘Thoughts ” that bring him 
into the region of the sublime ; and it 
is of the “Thoughts” that we would 
now speak, 
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Pascal, after completing the ‘“ Pro- 
vincial Letters,” designed a work in 
defence of the Christian religion. He 
did not live to write it; but in the 
last years of his life, always in physi- 
cal weakness and often in pain, he 
wrote down some of his meditations, 
mostly on the subject of religion. 
After his death these were found 
among his papers, and were published 
by the Port Royalists, with many 
excisions. The full text has since 
been restored from Pascal’s manu- 
script, so now in reading the 
“Thoughts” we may feel that we 
have them as they came from his pen. 
He did not arrange them: they were 
scattered memoranda, even without 
dates ; and they are most interesting 
and pathetic in their disarrangement. 
When many of these meditations were 
written Pascal’s mind no doubt was 
occupied with that work on Christian- 
ity which was to be the crown of his 
labours. It is easy to understand that 
the subject should so often be a 
religious one, for religion almost alone 
oceupied him in his last years. 

Some of his reflections on religion 
are of the kind we look for from the 
purely monastic mind ; this it is which 
explains the attitude of the writer in 
the extract from “The Universal Dic- 
tionary” quoted at the beginning of 
this article. By the side of that pas- 
suge we may place the following, 
from the historical introduction of 
Dr. McCrie to his excellent transla- 
tion of the “ Provincial Letters” : 
“We see [in Pascal] a noble mind 
debilitated by superstition ; we see a 
useful life prematurely terminating in, 
if not shortened by, the petty austeri- 
ties and solicitudes of monasticism.” 
Here Pascal is placed in that great 
class of mystics whose insanity was 
publicly certified some years ago by a 
distinguished doctor of medicine. M. 
Barrére, in his work on French 
Writers, says: “ Pascal has been 
compared with Byron; to make the 
comparison more just, it should be 
added that he was a sick Byron, and 
a Jansenist.” This has been a favour- 


ite comparison, and following it up we 
find Pascal classed among the members 
of that family of literary men which 
includes Chatterton, Burns, and Heine, 
men of genius who have never reached 
their goal. 

Pascal was of a quite different order 
from these men, who, with all their 
genius, were weaklings. He was of 
that glorious army of heroes and 
saints who have sweetened and en- 
nobled our human life, and the remem- 
brance of whom is a blessing for ever. 
He not only reached his goal, but lived 
in sight of it, if such a thing is possi- 
ble to man ; nor did he largely forego 
the claims of reason at the call of 
superstition. Pascal has no passage 
so apparently retrograde as that of 
Cardinal Newman in the “ Apologia,” 
where he expresses so piercingly the 
need for something “ which will afford 
a fulcrum for us, whereby to keep the 
earth from moving onwards.” Yet 
who will say that Newman had killed 
his reason when he wrote this? We 
will no more accept Pascal's morbid 
utterances as expressive of his whole 
self, than we will in such wise accept 
Carlyle’s atrabilious memoirs. If we 
go to the “Thoughts” we can easily 
show, in his own words, how far 
Pascal at his best was from the ex- 
cesses of monasticism. 


To fix our hopes on mere forms is super- 
stitious ; but only pride refuses to accept 
them. .. . Piety is not superstition: to 
carry piety so far, is to destroy it, 


Again : 


Faith indeed tells us what our senses do 
not tell us, but not the contrary of what 
they perceive to be true. Faith is above 
the senses, not in opposition to them. 


Once more: 


The utmost reach of reason is to recog- 
nise what an infinity of things go beyond 
it altogether. The reason is a feeble one 
which does not perceive this, Doubt, cer- 
tainty, and submission have each their own 
provinee, and the true force of reason is 
unknown to him who does not distinguish 
them. 
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What is condemned in the 
“Thoughts” as narrow and wonas- 
tic, is such a passage as the follow- 
ing, which certainly does justify 
something like anger: 


The noble deaths of Lacedeemonians and 
other pagans do not appeal to us, for what 
have we to do with them? But we are 
strongly moved at the deaths of the mar- 
tyrs, since they are members of our body. 
Our souls are at one with theirs ; their re- 
solution may form our own, not merely 
by example, but by inheritance. But in 
the examples of the heathen there is 
nothing of this,—there is no spiritual tie 
between us ; just as we do not become rich 
by seeing a stranger who is so, but by 
having a father or husband who is rich. 


But on the other hand, see how 
justly he speaks of religion, how 
grandly he speaks of the Christian’s 
Giod and of Christ : 


All men upon the earth seck to be 
happy, all men, without exception. How- 
ever greatly their methods may differ, all 
have the one object. Those who go to 
war and those who stay at home alike de- 
sire happiness, for the will of man works 


only towards this goal; it is the aim of 


all, even of him who lays violent hands 
upon himself. Yet through the ages, no 
one, except through religion, has attained 
that end which is the desire of the whole 
race, 


The Christian’s God is not simply the 
author of geometrical truths and element- 
ary order, such was the deity of the 
heathen and the Epicureans, Nor is He 
merely a God who watches providentially 
over the lives and fortunes of men, giving 
happiness and length of years to those 


who worship Him, sueh was the deity of 


the Jews. But the God of Abraham and 
Jacob, the God of the Christians, is a God 
of love and consolation, who fills the 
hearts and souls of those whom He pos- 
who mukes them feel deeply their 
own misery and His infinite compassion ; 
who enters into their inmost spirit, filling 
them with joy and humility, confidence 
and love, and making them incapable of 
resting in any other end than Himself. 


SeSSeS 5 


Christ is the end of all, and the centre 
tu which everything tends, To know Him 
is to know the cause of all things... . 
Those who go astray do so because they 
see not one of these two things ; we may 


know God without knowing our misery ; 
we may know our misery without knowing 
God. But we cannot know Christ without 
knowing both God and our misery. 


Some of the grandest of his sayings 
are those in which he dwells upon the 
greatness of man as a thinking being, 
which to him is the only greatness. 
He has many things that remind us of 
the saying of Immanuel Kant: “ Two 
things fill my soul with awe,—the 
tirmament with its stars, and the 
sense of duty in man.” 


When I reflect [says Pascal] upon the 
brief duration of my life, absorbed in an 
eternity before and behind, “ passing away 
as the remembrance of a guest who tarrieth 
but a day”; the little space I fill or be- 
hold, lost in the infinite immensity of 
spaces of which I know nothing, and which 
know nothing of me;—when I reflect 
thus, | am filled with terror, and wonder 
that I am here and not there, for there 
was no reason why it should be the one 
rather than the other, why now rather 
than then. Who set me here? By whose 
command and rule were this time and 
place appointed me? How many king- 
doms know nothing of us! The eternal 
silence of those infinite spaces territies 
me! 


Again : 


Not from space must I seek my great- 
ness, but from the ruling of my thought. 
More than this I could not have, though I 
possessed worlds, By space the universe 
encompasses me and swallows me up as 
an atom; by thought I encompass the 
universe. Man is but a reed, the 
feeblest of created things, but a reed that 
thinks, It needs not that the universe 
should rise to crush him ; a breath, a drop 
of water, is sufficient. But were the whole 
universe to arm itself in order to destroy 
him, man is greater than that which 
crushes him, for man /nows that he dies ; 
and the universe, though it thus prevails 
against him, has no sense of its power. . . . 
All our greatness therefore is in thought : 
it is by this we must raise ourselves, not 
by time or space which we cannot fill. 
Let it then be our aim to think well, for 
here is the starting-point of morals. 


We find in such passages as these 
the accent of a man who is at once 


poet, moralist, and seer. His utter- 
ances on religion have the authority 
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that we recognise in the saints and 
the prophets. An acute observer re- 
marked to us recently that Pascal was 
not a man with a special calling for 
religion, but that he took it up with 
the same ardour which he showed in 
his study of mathematics, or in his 
controversy with the Jesuits. Some- 
thing of this sort is perhaps true of 
Matthew Arnold, but it certainly is 
not true of Pascal, whose religious 
genius was greater even than Bos- 
suet’s. The authority of his utterances 
on spiritual things is proof enough of 
his fitness to speak on these subjects ; 
purely intellectual writers oa religion 
like Mr. Arnold have not this un- 
mistakable accent. 

Pascal, indeed, was qualified to speak 
for the human spirit on many sides, 
for he was one of the most perfect of 
modern minds. No other man since 
Plato, except three or four of the 
great poets, has had such keenness of 
intellect combined with such depth of 
emotion and niceness of perception. 
His mind was Greek in its natural 
sense of fitness and proportion, while 
his literary sense was as fine as Vol- 
taire’s, 

Where could we find a truer sense 
of measure than in the following ! 


Ido not admire the excess of a virtte, as 
for instance valour, unless at the same time 
it is balanced by the excess of an opposite 
virtue, as in the case of Epaminondas, who 
combined extreme valour with extreme 
benignity. Otherwise it is apt to lower 
rather than elevate. We do not show 
vreatness by attaining the one extreme, 
but by attaining both, while at the same 
time we fill up the spaces between them. 


There is in Pascal nothing of the 
hair-splitter ; not the most pretentious 
of the realists has so keen a sense of 
reality as this mystic and mathemati- 


cian. Naturally he is one of the 
healthiest of thinkers ; and he exem- 
plifies for us admirably the -truth of 
that saying of Landor’s, “ The intel- 
lectual world, like the physical, is 
inapplicable to profit and incapable 
of cultivation a little way helow the 
surface.” 
No. 403.—von. Lxvit. 


We find, too, in Pascal a vigour, 
and a manliness of tone, which are 
wanting in the distinguished writers 
of French prose who followed him. 
Fenelon and Massillon are altogether 
gracious and winning spirits, but in 
them the feminine side of our nature 
is too strong to permit them to pro- 
duce that invigorating literature which 
is at once noble, classical, and mascu- 
line. There is in Pascal’s writing as 
genuine a ring of manliness as in the 
writing of the greatest of the Eliza- 
bethans, 

But it is of an Englishman of our 
own time that we think as in many 
ways the analogue of Pascal. John 
Henry Newman and Blaise Pascal 
were both great writers on religion in 
whom the human sentiment was never 
killed by ecclesiasticism ; they wrote 
as men who lived closely in touch with 
the world. Both are greater than their 
writings ; each has the same lofty self- 
respect and aloofness, which are no 
doubt a kind of pride, but a pride 
found only in great spirits and con- 
sistent with entire simplicity of char- 
acter. Pascal’s literary style is the 
more perfect, though Newman has 
isolated passages worthy of comparison 
with the best things of Paseal; but 
Newman is always uncertain, and 
often commonplace, which Pascal never 
is. It is inconceivable that the latter 
could have written so uninteresting « 
book as “ Loss and Gain.” Pascal, 
even when writing of everyday 
matters, has such a rare distinetion 
of phrase, and an accent of indivi- 
duality so strong and winning, that 
you feel no one else could have written 
in just the same way. Yet the thing 
is suid simply, and in such a manner 
as to satisfy alike the grammarian, 
the literary artist, and the man of 
good sense. Pascal is also the more 
original mind; and he is the greater 
reasoner, in spite of all that has been 
said of late concerning Newman's 
logical power. Both are men of pro- 
found religious feeling, and of great 
religious genius; and each has evi- 
dently sounded depths of scepticism 

E 
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which few unbelievers have reached, 
And both are among the “glories of 
the human race.” 

If we would see Pascal at his 
highest, we should try to picture him 
during the four last years of his life. 
His weakness and suffering make it 
impossible for him to meditate long 
upon a subject; he can only write 
down in haste the thought of the 
moment, nor can he afterwards con- 
nect these thoughts, and make of 
them a coherent whole. It is the 
last development of the illness of his 
youth ; an illness peculiar to natures 
with nerves too highly strung, brought 
on at first in Pascal’s case by excessive 
study, and since complicated in many 
ways. This break-up of the physical 
frame has left its mark upon the 
whole man ; yet his mental power has 
not failed him ; to the end his intellect 
has all its keenness, notwithstanding 
that morbid element which the body 
has imparted to the soul. Fancy gives 
him the long narrow face of the 
ascetic, with the mark of spiritual 
exaltation, and the lines that tell of 
deep penance and anxious self-ques- 
tionings—at once austere, humble, yet 
invincibly proud. How different from 
this was the Pascal who looked upon 
men two hundred and thirty years 
ago! In these last years, when the 
hand of death is upon him, he has 
still the full face, the handsome 
features, and the large, quiet, dreamy 
eyes of his youth; grave indeed he 
looks, but on that fine face there is 
no sign of pain. 

He is a singular, complex, most 
attractive personality. A great and 
original thinker upon the subject of 
religion, he is not an ecclesiastic ; by 
no means learned in theology (as the 
schoolmen understand it), his writings 
on religion have given him a place 
above many of the great theologians ; 
he is distinguished among mathemati- 
cians, but keeps his science rigidly 
within its proper limits; the master 
of a consummate literary art, he 
disdains all the tricks of the rhetori- 
cian ; ardent, and deeply in earnest, 


he does not forget his breeding, but is 
at all times a gentleman. 

No principles of historical criticism 
can fully explain him. You can in a 
way build up Bossuet from the known 
working influences of the epoch ; he is 
in truth, as most great men are, the 
product of the time spirit. Mueh of 
Pascal too belonged to the time, for 
no man can make an atmosphere or a 
world for himself ; yet there is a great 
part of him of which his age gives no 
promise, and offers no explanation. 
In these last years, incurably ill, and 
able only to think fitfully upon a 
subject, he yet sounds the human 
heart and conscience so deeply, that 
he puts himself in a class apart from 
the other Christian apologists of his 
century. Make what deductions you 
will for his occasional monastic false- 
ness of tone, you still feel that he 
desires the truth so ardently, and 
struggles so terribly to gain it, that 
he leaves behind him altogether the 
scholasticism of the age ; and while in 
spirit he lives with the early Christians, 
he obtains a foretaste of the religious 
doubts and difficulties of the futare. 
A loyal son of Rome, to whom Luther 
and Calvin are objects of scorn, he has 
none of the Roman sentiment for 
unity, but more than the Lutheran 
feeling for individuality. The com- 
munion of the soul with God, and the 
joy of the spiritual life ; man’s sense of 
responsibility, and the awful mysteries 
of pain, sin, and death—these are the 
things that oceupy Pascal. If we seek 
among the illustrious sons of the 
Church of Rome a representative of 
her spirit, it is not Pascal but St. 
Francis Xavier thut will stand as the 
type. Strenuous, vigilant, eager to 
bring the whole world into the fold of 
Rome, intolerant, and a little swper- 
ficial, Xavier, with his feverish desire 
for unity and his impatience of individ- 
uality, is an embodiment of the senti- 
mentof Rome. Pascal is the spiritual 
brother, not of St. Francis Xavier, but 
of that greatly-loved if unknown man 
who wrote the “ Imitation of Christ.” 

This world-weary ascetic, struggling 
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to kill within him that spirit of 
Hellenism which loves art and science, 
poesy and all things fair; this lofty 
thinker, unceasingly narrowing his 
conception of piety, is yet far above 
the mere ascetic or sacerdotalist, and 
is after all too great for us to see him 
fully. The extreme ecclesiastic, like 
Bossuet, is always overmuch of a 
formalist ; and when you have once 
clearly defined his limitations, you 
know him almost as the instrument 
is known to the musician. Still more 
so with the ordinary ascetic ; when 
you know his temperament and _ his 
fixed ideas, you can tell everything of 
which he is capable. But Pascal 
eludes you at every turn. He is an 
ascetic, and even goes so far as to 
wear a girdle fitted with spikes, which 
he does not hesitate to use when he 
feels that temptation is near. He 
has other extravagances of thought 
and action, such as we usually conceive 
to be peculiar to the worst type of 
religious fanatic, with a small brain, 
a gloomy nature, and great poverty 
of blood. It is not without pain that 
we can force ourselves to dwell upon 
this side of Pascal, for it is strained 
and unhealthy. But it is not the 
whole man ; it is very far from that. 
Not even St. Martin of Tours had 
more pity for the poor and suffering 
than Pascal ; he lived as one of them, 


and gave them not only half, but 
nearly all that he had. Charity, that 
supernatural, that divine virtue, filled 
him through and through “All 
bodies together,” he says, “and all 
minds together, and all their pro- 
ductions, are not worth the least 
movement of charity; that is of an 
order infinitely higher.” Nor was 
this mere theory with him ; he shaped 
his conduct by it. 

His life in these years is inex- 
pressibly pathetic. Surely no man in 
mortal si¢kness ever thought more 
nobly. For be it remembered that 
he was above all things a thinker and 
not a man of action, but one of those 
thinkers whose words are acts. To 
be near unto death for years while 
you are young, and to know that 
health will never again be yours, yet 
to face your lot with unflinching 
courage, while in soul you remain 
pure, human, and of undimmed faith ; 
not to murmur at your destiny, 
or ask with the faint-hearted ones 
whether it is good to live, but to be 
brave, humble, and in charity with 
all men, while you continue to “ seek 
the truth with groans,” until death 
completes his hold upon your frail 
body—this is to live worthily, as a 
hero and saint should live. And thus 
lived Pascal. 
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Tuis title is not meant as an im- 
pertinence. There is not any intention 
here of attempting to pass a full 
judgment on Canadian political life, 
or even, one would like to say, on 
Canadian parliamentary — elections. 
There are things to be said on the 
other side; and chiefly there is that 
thing which Mr. Bryce notices in the 
other American country as compared 
with Europe, the sort of righting 
force to be reckoned with, the hidden 
force making for justice and right, 
and saving American countries from 
being what they seem to be. Still, 
when all that is said, there is such 
gross, open, and palpable public cor- 
ruption in Canada, and such cynical 
disbelief frequently expressed in the 
possibilities of anything better, that 


one is justified in giving a title to an 
account of a Canadian election which 


would be disgraceful if Canadians 
themselves on the whole did not justify 
it, either by their own corrupt acts, 
or by their indifference and submission 
to corruption, or by their connivance 
at it. He that is not against it is on 
its side. 

Nothing can be understood about 
Canada until geography and its con- 
sequences are admitted, and Canada 
is understood to be an American 
country. There is no pretence here 
to hint at its political future, but in 
the life of its people it is American. 
Its churches, colleges, schools, and 
philanthropic societies, are managed 
after a fashion which Europeans 
roughly understand as American ; 
these institutions have ready inter- 
course or mutual understanding be- 
tween one side of the border and the 
other. The speech too of Canadians 
bewrayeth them ; hardly an “ Ameri 
canism”’ but is as familiar to Nova 
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Scotia as to New England ; the spirit 
of the tongue is the same in every 
hotel from Ontario to California. 
There are the same social and political 
ideals; every newspaper proves this 
to any one who has lived in the two 
continents. Canada, where it differs 
from Europe, differs as an American 
country, though it be not without 
distinctions sufficient to make a nation. 
The French there are themselves 
Americanised; one ventures to say 
that even the Roman Catholic Church 
herself is bound more and more to be 
so. And Canada has much of what 
is good in Americanism, as well as 
what is repulsive; only let her ac- 
knowledge always what is so true, 
and never put herself in the absurd 
position of claiming to be New World 
when there is praise of the New, and 
then turning to the Old when the 
New is to be blamed. She is thus 
herself sometimes the cause why she 
is found so uninteresting to English 
people in comparison with the United 
States; though of course there are 
other obvious causes for this compara- 
tive lack of English interest. But as 
a help to understand Canada, let Eng- 
lishmen begin by generaily applying 
what they mean by Americanism to 
their great colony as well as to the 
greater independent nation. They 
will thus come not far from a true 
estimate. 

And so in this present matter of 
politics. Institutions differ in the two 
countries, and differ much; Canada 
has the advantage, many think. But 
the relation of polities to the public 
and private life of the country is in 
Canada, as in the United States, what 
one understands by American. In 
both countries members represent 
much the same public interests and 
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the same classes ; they are paid ; they 
are rarely men of cultivation; they 
are without the great fighting causes 
which stir older countries, and are ex- 
pressive of the great difficulties from 
which America is partially free ; there 
is less disinterested enthusiasm in 
American legislatures, though perhaps 
not less hard work ; there may be less 
hypocrisy ; politics in America (in- 
cluding Canada) may be as useful, but 
they seem to have less of high ideal ; 
they probably have more corruption, 
and certainly the corruption is more 
shameless. This article proposes to 
give some facts in an account of a 
particular election. Democracy is on 
its trial, it is said, and so is the utility 
of party government in new countries. 
And to get at facts about Canada is 
daily more and more useful, since 
Canada is of such growing importance 
for herself and for others. 

The election is a provincial election. 
Some readers may need to be re- 
minded that there is a parliament for 
all Canada at Ottawa in Ontario, and 
that there is a local parliament in each 
province, even when there are not a 
quarter of a million people. The 
Ottawa parliament has to do with 
customs, militia, the post-otlice, and 
so on; to the local parliaments are 
left police, education, public lands, 
roads and bridges, which latter things 
greatly, and inevitably, occupy the 
public mind. Elections of members 
for the two parliaments are quite 
distinct in every way. For the 
Dominion parliament a certain pro- 
perty or income qualification is de- 
manded in a voter. And there is 
vote by secret ballot,—not that bribery 
and corruption are killed by that. 

In this provincial election, which is 
a fairly typical one, there is manhood 
suffrage. There is also vote by ballot ; 
but you can go into the polling-booth 
with a man and see him vote; and 
that is important, if you are an agent, 
or, in other words, a briber. For no 
election is carried in Canada without 
bribery ; such a thing is unanimously 
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declared, by speech and by writing, 
to be absolutely impossible. No one 
attempts it. Each side, therefore, set 
out this time with its pockets as full 
of money as possible. ‘* Now, boys’ 
(this half vulgarising, half friendly 
Americanism, is noteworthy) —‘ Now, 
boys, you may as well go home; I 
have come here prepared.’ So a con- 
tractor on the Government side called 
out at one poll, as he tapped his coat 
well lined with dollar bills, and added 
in a loud voice, “Ten dollars for a 
vote.” It should be said here, per- 
haps, that nothing is being stated but 
what both sides admit to be facts. 
“I guess the money gave out at that 
poll,” said a politician’s wife quite 
unconcernedly, ‘“‘for I saw a wan 
drive to the bank near my house, and 
rush in after hours by a back way, 
and come out replenished.’  Tahis 
man appeared at the poll shortly after, 
and pulling out one rol] of notes from 
one pocketand one fromanother, handed 
them to his confederates, and again 
you heard the shout, * Ten dollars 
now!” At that poll it was allowed 
that at least two hundred voters out 
of three hundred were bribed ; others 
put the figures still higher. 

Again, at another polling centre 
the Government agent stands on the 
Court-house steps and offers his price 
—tive dollars this time. “ Listen to 
him, boys,” says the Opposition agent, 
“listen how he offers the public 
money, which ought to be in the 
treasury, and which he has got from 
the Government to be used for election 
purposes. Would you not rather take 
two dollars from me—we have not 
the public purse to draw ou—and so 
be paid for your day off work, than 
take his five dollar bribe?” And 
many did take the two dollars, and so 
saved their conscience, had their cake, 
though they ate two-tifths of it. 
sides, the other corrupter, rum, had 
been doing its work here, and had 
turned many to look favourably on 
the two dollar man. He managed 
the business, as he told me, on this 


Be- 
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wise. The scene of operation is under 
a prohibition law, which means in 
Canada that much liquor is sold, 
though more or less on the sly. Of 
course every one knows where the 
stuff can be got. So O. (Opposition) 
proposes to G. (Government) to join 
and get something for the “ boys.” 
“They must be cold after coming in 
a long way to vote.” But G. would 
not. So O. (who, it should be added, 
was the leader of the party supposed 
specially to favour Teetotalism) calls 
the men together, and publicly repeats 
his offer of hospitality ; and when G. 
as publicly refuses, and is voted mean, 
O., boldly generous, declares, “ Well, 
I'll not see you left, boys.” As O. 
reflected, “G. must have been green 
at his work, or he never would have 
let me do this.” 

In other cases fifteen dollars at least 
were paid for each vote; and once a 
prosperous farmer and his seven sons 
drove up, and offered themselves for 
sale at one hundred dollars, Under the 
receiving officer’s very nose you hear, 
* Well, you’re going to vote; how 
much will you take?” No statement 
can exaggerate the openness of the 
barter and sale. And it is so well 
recognised that a man may make some- 
thing out of his vote, that to challenge 
votes is unpopular and considered bad 
policy for your own side. 

Is there, then, no law against such 
things? There is; but yet, as one 
Canadian writer puts it, perhaps with 
some exaggeration: * Within the last 
few years the number of the bribed has 
increased to an alarming extent, until 
it has become the exception rather 
than the rule for a man to refuse to 
be bribed to vote contrary to his ideas 
of what is right.” In the particular 
province | have in my mind the 
Government has lately” passed an 
Act by which it seems to be made 
more «difficult to unseat for bribery, 
since you must first prove that there 
Was ho corrupt practice on your own 
side, 

As was said above, there is not in 
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the province even the secret ballot 
of Dominion elections, under which 
system, though a man can be bribed, 
yet it is possible to vote as you think 
tit. And in that system is a safe- 
guard, though a certain moral stand- 
ard may interfere with it ; for some 
men, who find no shame in taking 
bribes, yet find it against their con- 
science to afterwards vote against the 
briber. The difficulty in the way of 
reform must be seen in public opinion 
not demanding it, or not being able 
to enforce its demand. The general 
tone is, such and such a Government 
has been in a long time; Govern- 
ments get corrupt gradually, so we'll 
turn this one out. The Government 
then uses money to circumvent its 
enemies; and the latter say, “ We 
must fight the devil with his own 
weapons.” What will you have? No 
one pretends that the evil can be got 
rid of, at present, in any way. 

And yet there is a shrinking from 
it. Men will be heard saying they 
could not have believed what it was 
really like till they went out into 
the campaign-field. Young men, fresh 
from some ideals taught or heard of 
in school or college are pained at 
first, but gradually grow in cynicism, 
and come fairly to disbelieve in 
popular voting and low franchise, 
which yet they glorify more and 
more with their lips. Here are some 
instances which made even old hands 
feel a bit ashamed. It will be re- 
collected that you can accompany a 
man to the very moment of his drop- 
ping his ballot. So Mephistopheles 
claims that act of accompanying as 
his right when he has once bought 
his victim. M. enters with V., and 
the vote is challenged ; V. swears that 
not directly nor indirectly has he re- 
ceived, or will he receive, a_ bribe, 
kisses the Book, and outside the door 
gets his pay for perjury ; he had asked 
for it before, but the master was de- 
termined to see he got his money's 
worth. And yet this Mephisto was a 
good comrade. 
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But sometimes the Victim quails,— 
poor countryman, insulting one of his 
two sacraments (the Bible and the 
Sabbath), though to be sure he can 
then compound with the latter ; and 
when one such was offered the Book 
he turned tail and went out. But 
Mephisto got him outside, and jeered, 
and coaxed, and threatened, and roused 
his valour with liquor; and so again 
he went in, and again turned tail ; and 
yet again a third time, and at the 
last perjured himself. Another, an 
old negro, hesitated ; and the man of 
superior race hissed at him, * Kiss 
the book, damn you!” So the older 
rascal kissed it ; and then in presence 
of officials and every one, exclaimed, 
* Well, now, you'll pay me my money 
that you promised.” 

The negroes are no worse than the 
white men, except in so far as they 
are poor. It is the poor who are de- 
bauched explicitly by the system, 
though, to be sure, the rest of us are 
so implicitly, if we refrain from taking 
bribes only because the necessities of 
life do not press us. The labouring 
class, in some places at least, is almost 
all bribed. Yet a decent Canadian 
newspaper falls foul of a decent Scotch 
professor, who, on witnessing these 
things, said that “the politicians de- 
bauch the electorate,” and spoke un- 
hesitatingly of their ‘ shamelessness.” 
Nothing is more obvious than the 
truth of the latter saying. Every 
one you meet, without exception, let it 
be repeated, allows that elections can 
be safely carried in no other way than 
by bribery ; and even strenuous sup- 
porters of one side or the other sneer 
at the notion of Government and 
Opposition meaning anything but Ins 
and Outs. Is party government under 
such conditions an absurd anomaly ? 
But there is no need for reflection and 
sentiment ; the facts speak for them- 
selves. No doubt circumstances have 
to be considered, as was said at the 
beginning—circumstances, and times, 
and places. Still these facts are in no 
sense isolated ; they are typical, and 
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acknowledged to be so. It is true 
there is something to fall back on; 
but one would think there would be 
less rather than more of this instinct 
for public right in the generations 
succeeding this, if such be the present 
training. It is unwise to familiarise 
one with vice or crime. And yet there 
was the England under Walpole, and 
the England before 1883. And even 
now there is indeed a comelier veil 
thrown over things in Europe. But 
no veil that any Englishman could 
weave would cover the corruption of a 
Janadian election in 1892. To mea- 
sure the country’s morality by its 
politics would indeed be monstrous. 
This morality does make its protests 
from time to time, and tries, as yet 
sadly in vain, to force its way into 
polities. 

Tennyson would have to be replaced 
here by one who could speak truth 
more brutally about, 


Raving politics, never at rest,—as this 
poor earth's pale history runs— 

What is it all but a trouble of ants in the 
gleam of a million million of suns ? 


What is the use of such politics? 
Who goes into them? Why should 
any one go into them? What are they 
for! We seem to be raving when 
talking about such things. But again 
here, while giving further facts, one 
has to keep the sense that in America 
there is an attitude towards it all 
which prevents these ‘‘ pothouse poli- 
tics,’ as Emerson called them, from 
being quite as corrupting outside their 
own limits as one would think. 
the lowest we find the people 
think their votes to be some property 
for sale ; and at the highest you find 
the two comic papers in New York, 
“Puck” and * Judge,” coming out 
after the presidential election with 
this sort of tone: “ Well, the political 
season is over; there are new games 
up, and other business, the Chicago 
Exhibition, for instance; come and 
make that a success.” Politics is a 
business. 
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Still it does excite surprise to find 
men of ability leaving the better 
outside world for local politics. For 
one would think either of two spurs 
were necessary to drive them there— 
the love of a cause, or at least the 
ambition to succeed in one, or private 
gain. The latter is often a delusion, 
perhaps always ; for men do not seem 
agreed that these politicians actually 
put the money in their own pockets ; 
and for the cause, such facts as are 
given in this article are those acknow- 
ledged by everybody. 

The explanation may perhaps be 
found in the words Milton puts into 
the mouth of Satan— 


To reign is worth ambition, though in 
Hell. 


For we tind men crippled with debt 
all the rest of their lives from the 
sums they have spent on these elee- 
tions. ‘To be elected means some sort 
of power; it means the dispensing, 
though indirectly, of Government 
patronage in their constituencies ; it 
is gratifying to be appealed to for the 
promise of your help in getting a 
bridge made near our street. Put the 
bridge there, and you can tell your 
Government that we business men 
will contribute so much to the next 
election or bribery fund. And the 
Government member answers : * It is 
your interest to vote for the Govern- 
ment ; if you return Opposition candi 
dates the Government will do nothing 
for the roads and bridges of your town 
or of your county.” In fact, one 
minister is defeated, and in his public 
speech he openly threatens the county 
which had rejected him, and then 
offers to another constituency to do 
everything for them, and declares to his 
new county, so we are told, that the 
old one may go to the devil. Nobody 
seems astonished at this. It is 
a game; your county played against 
the Government, played to be ix, in 


fact, and it is out. That is all. So 


when the House of Assembly meets 
there is a floating population of those 
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members who want to be influential 
in forming a new Government. They 
are known to be in this unpledged, 
uncommitted state ; but the only diffi- 
culty they bave is for each to know 
when the others will combine to strike 
the blow. If it be that they have 
any blow they think right to strike, 
then they are much maligned by 
the whole of their little world in 
which not one believer in them can be 
found. 

A paying game somehow or other, 
that is what Canadians think their 
politics, according to the almost un- 
varied tone of their talk about them 
in private. The better sort of young 
map, in the age of possible high 
thoughts on all the framework of the 
land, will probably tell you, if he is 
not yet a political agent, that he doves 
not care which way an election goes, 
that it makes no matter to him. It 
is impossible to exaggerate the extent 
to which this disbelief prevails, in local 
politics especially. 

In the election I speak of there was 
one cry, Which, so far as it went, was 
genuine enough ; for that we have to 
thank the Orangemen, a body as a rule 
in America silly rather than dangerous. 
They issued such appeals as the fol- 
lowing among the electors, some of 
whom were of a class to believe that a 
compact had been made between a min- 
ister and his Holiness, on the occasion 
of a visit of the former to Rome, 
whereby this wicked statesman was to 
establish the Pope in a disused pro- 
vincial Government House. 


In this great battle for God and Country 
and Queen, shall Orangemen and true 
Protestants throw down their arms and fly 
the field? Shall they swing open the gates 
of Derry as the traitor Lundy would have 
in the days of old ; or shall they, like the 
valiant boys who fought at Aughrim and 
at the Boyne, march on towards the foe, 
and with bayonets fixed, banners waving, 
and swords flashing, advance to the battle, 
if to die, then dying with the face towards 
the foe? Would we be worthy descend- 
auts of the True Blues and Apprentice 
Boys who closed the gates and hurled back 
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defiance in the face of the immense odds ; 
are we to fold our arms and let the same 
foe that would, in the days of yore, have 
made the streets of Derry run red with 
Protestant blood, now trample over our 
dearly bought and sacred rights as citizens 
and Protestant electors! Would we be 
worthy of this heritage, this Canada we 
live in, were we to raise no protest against 
the foreign invasion of its soil by nuns 
and priests, and a compact between this 
alien Church and a Government to retain 
office? If we cast our ballots on polling 
day against the Orange candidate and for 
the Government, a Government that will 
do nothing to emancipate the slaves under 
the Romish yoke of serfdom, it would be 
well for us to die—yes! like Judas, go 
and hang ourselves ; and every Orangeman 
who will sell his principles for meney or 
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position should be branded in every com- 
munity in this province as a TRAITOR. 


A Protestant clergyman said this 
violence was wunnecessary—* Here, 
where we have it all our own way, and 
everything is going on so nicely.”’ But 
in language more suitable to the 
manners of Canadian newspapers 
during election-time the Orange leader 
was in one place written of as that 
“ half-witted creature,” “ that lunatic 
with the drivelling of an idiot.” And, 
indeed, one is tempted to say that such 
language befits, if not the man, yet 
the whole subject. 

W. 


F. STOCKLEY. 











OUR FIRST AMBASSADORS TO RUSSIA. 


THE story of our earliest relations 
with Russia is one so fraught with 
interest for us now that it is a wonder 
it should be so little known. It is a 
story full ef adventure and romance, 
and were it not for the untimely 
shadow that fell upon it from the 
more dazzling achievements of Drake 
and his companions, it would have a 
high place among the treasured tales 
of our boyhood. For Muscovy was 
our first great discovery. Till we, by a 
strange and unheard-of way, found out 
where she lay hidden behind the 
barriers with which her anxious neigh- 
bours were cramping her alarming 
growth, and taugit her how to turn 
them, she was isolated from Europe. 
That we should ever grow to be rivals 
was a forecast beyond the most fan- 
tastic dreams of visionaries; and so 
by a startling irony of fate it was 
England who first welcomed Russia 
to the West. 

It is the story too (in the way of a 
sub-plot) of the first conquest of 
British trade, and worth the telling 
were it only for the minor characters, 
forgotten Elizabethans, who pass the 
stage with the incomparable strut of 
that time, and display themselves 
very gallantly, trading and fighting 
pirates in English vessels upon the 
Caspian Sea, driving their way into 
the wilds of Asia by the very routes 
which have been completely opened 
only in our own days, and bearding 
on his throne the most atrocious 
tyrant in history. 

It was when Edward the Sixth was 
king that it began, as England awoke 
at last to the Renascence. Until 
then, in spite of all the efforts of the 
Cabots, English commerce had never 
really roused herself to the new era 
that Columbus had made ; and when at 
last she opened her eyes and, shaking 


off the fetters of the Hanseatic League, 
sat up to look about her, it was to 
find herself too late. Every avenue 
was closed. Westwards the Indies 
were in the hands of Spain ; eastwards 
they were grasped by Portugal ; the 
Mediterranean was almost impassable 
for Barbary pirates ; beyond was the 
Levant fast held by Venice in unholy 
compact with the Turk; and north 
ward across the Baltic and its sister 
seas stretched the mighty Hansa, 
powerful enough even in its decay to 
scare away rivals. Still it was clear 
some new outlet must be found, for 
English goods were in little request 
among our neighbours. So on a day 
certain grave merchants of London 
met to find a remedy. Sebastian 
Cabot, who happened to be in town, 
was invited to attend, that they might 
lay their difficulty before him. They 
had observed, so they said, how the 
wealth of the Spaniards and Portingales 
was marvellously increased by the dis- 
covery and search of new trades, and 
they had determined to try their luck. 
Did he, the renowned cosmographer, 
happen to know of any new trades or 
countries which were not yet searched 
or discovered ! 

Did he know! Had he not been 
dreaming, thinking, persuading of 
nothing else through fifty years of 
national deafness and lethargy? With- 
out hope now of outshining Columbus 
he had reached the age of seventy-five 
to see his great discovery in the 
hands of Spaniards, and here at the 
eleventh hour was his opportunity. 
From day to day, with the fire of 
youth renewed, the great geographer 
poured into the cars of those hard- 
headed citizens the secret of the 
passage to Cathay by the North-East ; 
and at last, with the notes and maps 
that were the fruit of his life of labour 
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and disappointment, he produced con- 
viction. A syndicate was formed, and 
three ships were bought and equipped. 
The command was given to the famous 
Sir Hugh Willoughby, proto martyr 
of Arctic exploration, a man whose 
knightly figure and tragic death have 
overshadowed the fame of his more 
capable and no less heroic lieutenant, 
who was the real leader of the quest. 
This was Richard Chancellor, a fol- 
lower of Sir Henry Sidney who all 
along had warmly fostered the pro- 
ject and obtained for it the counten- 
ance of his playfellow the King. So 
high was the reputation Chancellor 
had already won for himself as a 
traveller in Africa and the Levant, 
that it was considered no small as- 
surance of success when Sidney was 
willing to part, as he said, with the 
services of so tried a friend and ex- 
cellent a servant. 

It was on the 24th of May, 1553, 
that the three ships dropped down the 
Thames amid a scene of great en- 
thusiasm, Each was provisioned for 
eighteen months and bore a letter 
from the King in Greek, Latin, and 
divers other tongues, with a fine ad- 
dress ‘To all Kings, Princes, Rulers, 
Judges, and Governors of the earth, 
and all other having excellent dignity 
on the same in all places under the 
universal Heaven.” With this vague 
direction they sailed away for Ward- 
house, the present Vadoe, on the ex- 
treme north of Norway, where was a 
fort and trading-station frequented by 
northern merchants. ‘There, some two 
months later, Chancellor put in, but 
it was alone. In a gale he had parted 
company with his consorts and he was 
never to see them again. Deprived 
of his guicance, their lot was to 


wander about those desert seas till 
every man of them was a frozen 
corpse. It was in vain Chancellor 


waited for them to rejoin, and in spite 
of his forlorn condition, and all the 
terrors which certain Scots he met 
there painted of the dangers before 
him, he resolved to proceed alone, 
“ Determining either to bring that to 


pass which was intended, or else to 
die the death.” 

So he kept on his course to the 
unknown parts of the world, and 
sailed so far, “ Over a huge and mighty 
sea wherein was no night at all, but a 
continual light and brightness of the 
sun shining clearly thereon that he 
came at last to a certain great bay.” 
It was the White Sea he had found, 
and as he lay his head southward and 
saw it still stretching before him he 
knew it for that place where, as the 
dreaming science of those days taught, 
the sea trended down to Cathay and 
the mighty cities of which Marco Polo 
had told. At the bottom of the bay 
they found the river they had learned 
to expect, and landing there, with the 
strange skill those old mariners had, 
they eagerly questioned the natives to 
know how far it was to the golden 
towns, and too soon they learnt the 
truth. It was not Cathay, the people 
said, and their King was not the great 
Cham: they had never heard of 
Quinsay and Cumbala; but it was a 
discovery brilliant enough to cover all 
Chancellor’s cares. For the country 
was called Muscovy and the King’s 
name was Ivan, and Chancellor had 
found a secret way to the mysterious 
lands which the Hansa had guarded 
with such successful jealousy. 

Without hesitation he determined 
to winter where he was and explore 
the interior. After vainly trying to 
get the consent of the wondering 
officials he grew impatient, and with- 
out waiting for authority boldly set 
out on a sledge to find the capital. 
Before him had sped a messenger 
announcing the arrival of a strange 
nation of singular gentleness and 
courtesy, and ere long he met with a 
bearer of letters from the Czar which 
turned his adventurous journey into a 
triumph. At Moscow he was received 
with all the pomp and splendour of 
which that barbaric court with its 
Byzantine veneer was capable. 
Though Ivan had been on the throne 
for twenty years he was still a young 
man, and under his Queen Anastasia’s 
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gentle influence had not yet fallen 
into those bloodthirsty frenzies which 
were soon to earn him the surname of 
“Terrible.” His kingdom already 
stretched from the frontiers of Livonia 
and Lithuania to Siberia, and he was 
even then engaged in the conquests of 
Kazan and Astrakhan which were to 
extend his borders to the Caspian. A 
wise and sagacious monarch still, he 
was doing his best to bring the in- 
fluence of the West to tame his savage 
empire. But Poland and the Hansa, 
in a vision of what the young giant 
on their borders was to be, denied him 
all assistance in art or cralt or ma- 
terial, and rigorously barred him from 
the Western Powers. 

It is easy then to picture his exul- 
tation at the appearance of the Eng- 
lish on his coasts. All through the 
winter Chancellor was royally enter- 
tained at Moscow, and in the spring, 
so soon as the navigation was open, he 
was sent on his way with a promise of 
large privileges for his employers and 
an invitation from Ivan to Edward 
for an ambassador to come out and 
negotiate a treaty of commerce. 

The sensation which Chancellor's 
glowing account of his achievement 
aroused was profound. At the 
earliest’ moment he was sent out 
again with agents both for the Crown 
and for the merchants in his company. 
At home high and low vied with one 
another in applauding a discovery 
which bid fair to eclipse the fame of 
Vasco da Gama. A company was 
founded under the rosiest colours. 
All the great officers of State took 
shares, and procured from Philip and 
Mary a charter incorporating them 
and their less exalted partners by the 
sounding title of “ Governor, Consuls, 
Assistants, fellowship and commonalty 
of the Merchant Adventurers by Seas 
and Navigations for the discovery of 
lands, territories, isles, dominions, and 
seignories.”’ Such was the birth of 
the famous Muscovy Company, or, as 
it was then commonly called, the 
Company of the New Trades, which 
was destined to make an era in the 
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history of commerce by finally break- 
ing up the monopoly of the Hansa, 
and to be for many a long year to 
come- the focus of Anglo-Russian 
diplomacy. 

The enthusiasm was reasonable 
enough. Far and wide it was believed 
that the problem of a short route to 
Cathay, to which the discovery ot 
America was due, had received a new 
solution. By this time men were 
used to wonders. It was held to be 
only a matter of a few years for a 
practicable route to be opened, and 
thoughtful men in Venice, which was 
then the centre of the overland trade 
from the East, began to anticipate 
with anxiety * a wonderful change and 
revolution in this our part of the 
world.”” It was long therefore be- 
fore the Company entirely lost sight 
ot the original purpose of their incor- 
poration; but after the first excite- 
ment had cooled the practical men of 
business were in the main more bent 
on fostering the promising bird in their 
hands than hunting for those that 
might be left in the bush. 

To this end their agents were busy 
establishing a factory at Vologda, the 
great mart of the Dwina, and working 
for a concession from the Government. 
Killingworth, their chief agent, suc- 
ceeded, by his fine manners and the 
splendours of his five-foot golden beard, 
in producing so good an impression on 
Ivan that he not only granted the 
privileges required, but resolved to 
send under the care of Chancellor a 
high officer of Vologda, one Ossip 
Nepeja, as ambassador to the English 
Court. Not for the first or last 
time, however, the heavens frowned 
on the alliance. The autumn proved 
unusually stormy: the ship in which 
Chancellor and Nepeja sailed, after 
battling with adverse gales for months, 
was dashed to pieces in Pitsligo Bay ; 
and the heroic Chancellor, who held 
that “a man of valour could not 
commit a more dishonourable part than 
for fear of danger to avoid and shun 
great attempts,” was lost in trying to 
get the ambassador ashore. Nepeja, 
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who might have been better spared, 
was saved, together with some half of 
his suite; but it was only to fall into 
the hands of the Aberdeenshire 
wreckers. Shipwrecked crews in those 
days could look for little mercy ; and, 
after suffering unspeakable indignities 
and being robbed of everything he 
possessed, he was only rescued at last 
at the urgent representations of the 
Company to the Scottish Court. 

Such was the ominous greeting that 
befell the first Russian envoy on our 
coasts. Everything of course was done 
to restore the stolen goods and sup- 
plant the disagreeable impression. 
The Scottish Government comforted 
him witha splendid reception. Two 
hundred gentlemen rode with him to 
the Border, and thence he was con- 
ducted to London in state by the 
Company’s emissaries, where he was 
received with all the splendour of 
which royal and civic hospitality was 
capable. He became the lion of the 
season. For months he was féted and 
feasted, and all to such good purpose 
that early inthe year 1557 a treaty of 
commerce was signed. So, with un- 
precedented courtesies eclipsing every- 
thing he had seen in Scotland, the 
ambassador was dismissed, charged 
with letters very tenderly drawn from 
the King and Queen to the Czar, and 
with royal gifts to delight him, includ- 
ing (strangest of love-tokens! ) a pair 
of lions. 

An expedition on a greater scale 
than had yet been attempted was 
ready to carry him back, and the 
choice of its commander, now Chan- 
cellor was gone, was a matter of the 
gravest concern. Not only was it 
perhaps the richest of its kind that 
had ever left our shores, but dangers 
were looming in the East. The Com- 
pany was finding itself a factor in 
European politics. Rumour said that 
Poland and the Hansa were taking 
varm at the new trade, and an at- 
tempt on the ships was known to be 
contemplated. The ambassador, too, 
had not proved the guileless barbarian 
the merchants took him for ; ‘* We do 


not find him,” they wrote out to their 
agent, ‘‘ now at the last so conformable 
to reason as we thought we should.” 
And above all was wanted a man to 
whom could be entrusted the great 
project that the Company had now 
formed for endeavouring to penetrate 
to Cathay overland. Fortunately there 
happened to be in London a man in 
every way equal to the difficult task. 
This man was Anthony Jenkinson, one 
of the least known and most success- 
ful of English pioneers, a man blessed 
with an iron constitution and a cour- 
age and tenacity of purpose that were 
indomitable, and yet so tempered by 
tact and sweetened by winning man- 
ners that perhaps no man ever pos 
sessed in a higher degree the nameless 
power of commanding the love and 
respect of Orientals. To him the fleet 
was committed, and without mishap 
he carried it through to the Dwina. 
Proceeding with all speed to Moscow 
he met with a most flattering reception 
and a political situation of which he 
knew how to make the most. 

sent on a desperate effort to burst 
through the barrier which shut him 
from the Baltic the Czar had declared 
war against Livonia. His troops had 
already crossed the frontier; and he 
was prepared to go far to win the 
favour of a power which could supply 
him with war material. The Company 
had seized the occasion in the usual 
way. They had already begun what 
we should now call a trade-gun_ busi- 
ness, and among other merchandise 
that Jenkinson brought out was a con- 
signment of a hundred shirts of mail, 
“such old things, new scoured,’ it 
was afterwards explained, ‘“‘as no man 
in England would wear.” But the 
Czar made no complaints, and not 
only granted Jenkinson the passports 
he desired, but also commissioned hin 
as imperial agent for sundry affairs ot 
his own. It was of course impossible 
that the project could succeed. After 
a journey filled with the most divert- 
ing hazards by land and sea he suc- 
ceeded in penetrating to Bokhara, but 
it was only to convince himself that 
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the country was much too unsettled 
fortrade. “It isa marvel,” says he, 
“if a king reign there above three or 
four years.” Yet he did not return 
empty. Besides commercial informa- 
tion of the highest moment, he 
brought back in his train a number of 
ransomed Russian subjects and envoys 
from Bokhara, Balkh, and other 
Khanates. The Czar was delighted. 
Jenkinson was taken into high favour, 
and in recognition of his services he 
was able to obtain still larger privi- 
leges for the English Company. 
Among them was the right to trade 
into Persia and the adjacent States, 
and thenceforth for many years the 
English flag passed to and fro in an- 
nual voyages upon the Caspian. 
Meanwhile the political situation 
had made a large stride. Ever since 
Ivan’s grandfather had wrested from 
the Hausa their great colonial empor- 
ium at Novgorod, Narva, on the Gulf 
of Finland, had become the Constanti- 
nople of the Baltic. Hitherto the 
Easterlings had succeeded in retain- 
ing their hold, but during Jenkinson’s 
absence Ivan had pushed his invasion 
to the sea; Narva was in his hands, 
and Russia for the first time had taken 
her place as a European power. Blind 
to the tremendous significance of the 
event England hastened to grasp the 
hand her new friend was holding out, 
and a squadron sailed for Narva. But 
there were others more far-sighted. 
Lubeck, Hamburg, and Dantzig, the 
leading cities of the Hansa, together 
with the still unconquered towns of 
Livonia, at once, as their custom was, 
placed themselves under the protector- 
ate of Poland, now at the zenith of 
its power, and information reached the 
Company that the League meant to 
stop the new trade. Equally deter- 
mined the English merchants persisted. 
So soon as their ships appeared in the 
Baltic they were seized and carried 
into Dantzig. Elizabeth, ever ready 


for the lesser forms of retaliation, re- 
torted with an embargo on the Dant- 
zigers in England and demanded an 
explanation. 


It came from Sigismund 


of Poland. He declared the ships had 
been seized by his orders for attempt- 
ing to enter Narva in defiance of his 
prohibition, for attempting in fact to 
run the blockade. Elizabeth thereupon 
raised the embargo, and Sigismund 
released the captured vessels. But 
still the English Government sat un- 
easy under the prohibition, and strove 
by every shift to drive Sigismund from 
his position. Conscious alike of his 
danger, his right, and his power, 
Sigismund’s reply was as dignified as 
it was firm. English merchants, he 
said, might have access and welcome 
to any port of his, but never would he 
permit his barbarous enemy to draw 
through Narva the resources of West- 
ern civilisation ; and in words that to 
us, who know the end, have a deep 
pathos that is almost prophetic, he 
tried to open the Queen’s eyes to what 
she was doing towards “the destruc- 
tion of all Christian and liberal na 
tions.” ‘*We that know best,” he 
says at the close of his appeal, *‘and 
border on him, do admonish other 
Christian princes in time that they 
do not betray the dignity, liberty, 
and life of them and their subjects to 
a most barbarous and cruel enemy. 
For now we do foresee, except other 
princes take this admonition, the 
Muscovite, puffed up in pride with 
those things that be brought to the 
Narva, and made more perfect in 
warlike affairs with engines of war 
and ships, will assault this way on 
Christendom to slay and make bound 
all that shall withstand him ; which 
God defend.” 

jut England could think of nothing 
but the chink of the roubles and the 
development of her marine. So fast 
in fact grew the trade that in 1566 the 
Company, finding itself so seriously 
hampered by independent merchants 
using the new route, obtained an Act 
of Parliament contirming its monopoly 


of the whole of the Russian trade, 
whether by the Baltie or the North 
Sea. Jenkinson was sent out to 


obtain corresponding privileges from 
the Czar, and with him he took not 
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only a cordial letter from the Queen, 
but, regardless of the fears of the 
Baltic Powers, a number of experts 
andartisans whom she was despatching 
for the Russian service. The mission 
was almost too successful ; for in the 
following year Jenkinson was able to 
bring home, besides an _ exclusive 
charter in the Company’s favour, two 
envoys from the Czar. They were 
merchants, but under the guise of 
their calling were concealed instruc- 
tions to make overtures for a formal 
alliance, and to invite the Queen to 
send out her “ great messenger.” Nor 
was this all; Jenkinson himself was 
entrusted with a message too high 
and secret to be committed to writing 
or even to the envoys’ ears. What 
it was is not entirely certain. Some 
contemporary historians had no doubt 
that it was an offer of marriage, 
which Ivan is known to have had in 
his mind a little later if not then. 
But that it was so there is no direct 
evidence except this, that when after- 
wards he grumbled at the Queen's 
having referred bis secret to her 
Council instead of negotiating directly 
with him, she explained coquettishly 
that she had taken that modest course 
by reason of her maidenly state. 
Whether this proposal was made or 
not, it is certain that Jenkinson 
brought another as secret and romantic. 
It was to the effect that in case either 
sovereign should be driven from his 
or her kingdom, each should find 
asylum in the dominions of the other. 
Ivan’s infatuation was growing em- 
barrassing. Then, as now, nothing 
was further from the wishes of the 
English Government than to be en- 
tangled in any general alliance, and 
yet it was clear that if the trading 
privileges already obtained were to be 
preserved, it was now impossible to 
avoid sending a formal embassy. Ivan 
had specially desired Jenkinson to 
return with Elizabeth’s answer, but so 
annoyed was she at the embarrassment 
his success had raised that she was 
resolved not to let him go back. His 
reward for so much patience, courage, 


and skill was that with which Eliza- 
beth was wont to crown her ablest 
servants, and on his head was visited 
the trouble for which the impossible 
position that she as usual had taken up 
was only to blame. So he fell into 
disgrace as a man too zealous in the 
interest of the Czar, and was put out 
of the way with a commission in the 
navy, 

The importance which the Govern- 
ment attached to the mission is marked 
by the high reputation of the man to 
whom it was finally entrusted. This 
was none other than Thomas Randolph, 
the hard headed diplomatist on whom 
Mary Stuart had been spending her 
smiles in vain, and who recently had 
been expelled from Scotland for his 
masterly and unscrupulous handling 
of the tortuous intrigues of her rebel- 
lious subjects. With him went a 
brilliant suite, including the poet 
Turberville, who was his secretary, 
and who seems to have spent much of 
his time bewailing his exile in detest- 
ably versified letters to Spenser and 
other literary friends. For the 
barbarous surroundings of the court, 
the paganism, savagery, and shameless 
vices of the country he could not 
sufficiently express his disgust ; and, 
like the other Englishmen of the time 
who have left pictures of the degraded 
life they found there, he seems to have 
been particularly repelled by the 
women, not so much that they painted 
their faces, as that they did it so 
badly. It was indeed no pleasant 
task that Randolph had before him. 
Ivan, furious at the delay his warmth 
encountered, and suspecting the reason 
why Jenkinson had not returned, had 
taken occasion to suspend the conces- 
sion and arrest the English ships. 
To get the concession renewed on a 
firmer and wider basis without com- 
mitting England an inch deeper than 
she had already gone, was Randolph’s 
real business; but against the frenzy 
of the exasperated tyrant he was 
armed with nothing better than the 
fine steel of modern diplomacy and a 
silver cup, whose lack of intrinsic 
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value he was characteristically in- 
structed to supply by expatiation on its 
artistic merit. And yet in spite of a 
reception so cold that for a time he 
was in fear of his life, he at length 
succeeded in obtaining an audience of 
the Czar, and so cleverly did he exer- 
cise his art that the following year he 
brought back a concession larger than 
anything the Company had enjoyed 
before, and that without having com- 
mitted himself further than to escort 
home an ambassador charged by Ivan 
to lay his strange ideas officially be- 
fore the Queen. He seems, however, 
to have left Ivan under the impression 
that these ideas would be favourably 
received, and Savin, the new ambassa- 
dor, carried with him a ready-made 
scheme for an offensive and defensive 
alliance. To this Ivan, with a savage 
impatience of Western diplomacy, 
demanded a categorical and peremptory 
answer ; but after negotiations which 
lasted the best part of a year the 
English Government succeeded in dis- 
missing their unwelcome visitor, ap- 
parently content with vague assurances 
of the Queen’s goodwill. They were 
probably not serious for a moment ; 
but Ivan was. He had even begun to 
store treasure at Vologda, and a large 
flotilla was being prepared to carry 
him and his riches at a moment’s 
notice down the Dwina to the English 
ships. On them, for the hour of his 
need, his eyes were now more firmly 
tixed than ever by an exploit with 
which the whole Baltic was ringing. 
The Company’s agent had written 
home for thirteen ships to transport 
the goods that had accumulated during 
the embargo in the Company’s ware- 
houses at Narva. So large a fleet 
could only quicken the alarms of the 
Baltic Powers, and the King of 
Sweden, having unsuccessfully pro- 
tested by a special envoy against the 
Russian trade, resolved to take the 
law into his own hands. But on the 
Spanish main John Hawkins had just 
heen demonstrating the new art of 
commerce sword in hand, and the fleet 
sailed armed and organised like a 


naval force. William Boroughs, who 
afterwards rose to the highest ranks 
of the service, was appointed captain- 
general, and boldly entered the Baltic 
to fight his way to the Narva quays. 
Till the very mouth of Narva bay was 
reached nothing appeared to dispute 
his passage, but off the Tyters islands 
a blockading squadron of six privateers 
was sighted. In vain they attempted 
to escape. Boroughs gave chase, and 
after a short action succeeded in 
capturing and destroying five out of 
the six ships. Thus Savin returned 
to find Ivan in his hunger for a navy 
more eager than ever for English help, 
and, in order to turn his master’s 
wrath from himself, he seems to have 
persuaded him that his reception had 
heen little better than an insult. The 
(Queen had not kissed the cross on 
Ivan’s letter before she opened it ; 
she had handed his ambassador over 
to two members of the Council, and 
in various other ways had offended 
the barbarian’s dignity. Such excuses 
sorted but too well with Ivan’s grow- 
ing ill-humour towards the Queen 
Not only had his special request that 
Jenkinson should come back with 
Savin been ignored, but no one had 
been sent in his place ; and what was 
still worse, the sailors whom his agents 
had enlisted had been refused per- 
mission to leave the country. It was 
2 moment when England, threatened 
by an overwhelming coalition, needed 
every man she could call her own. 
But this Ivan ignored, and under the 
weight of so much provocation his 
unstable temper broke down. Taking 


advantage of some irregularities on 


the part of the Company's agents he 
once more cancelled their concession, 
and sat down in his passion to write 
a furious and insulting letter to the 
(Jueen. Rude as it was, it had the 
desired effect. In alarm for the trade 
which had now become almost indis- 
pensable for the supply of material 
tor the dockyards, the Government saw 
there was but one thing to be done. 
They sent for Jenkinson, accredited 
him ambassador, and despatched him 
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to coax Ivan back into an easier 
temper. 

After the treatment he had received 
a less devoted man might well have 
refused the office, for Ivan’s temper 
was likely just now to be a hard thing 
to soothe. Famine and the plague were 
raging in his dominions ; the Swedish 
war was on his hands, and the Crim 
Tartars had just swept down upon his 
capital and burnt it to the ground. 
It is a matter of no surprise therefore 
that Jenkinson landed to find he was 
too late, and that the Czar, having 
been persuaded that his old favourite 
had played him false, was swearing to 
have his life if ever he caught him 
within his reach again. In vain they 
implored him to turn back. “ I deter- 
mined with myself,” he says with the 
true ring in his words, which so stirs 
us to the men of that time, “ rather 
to put my life into his hands, and by 
the providence of God to prosecute 
the charge committed unto me, than 
to return home in vain.” And on he 
went with his life in his hand through 
the plague-stricken country, exposed 
to the insults and violence of the 
savage officials, till after delays and 
rebuffs innumerable he gained the 
presence of the exasperated madman 
he had come to cajole. At the first 
interview it was practically over. The 
favourite was favourite again: the 
Queen’s explanations were accepted ; 
and at a subsequent audience Ivan 
promised almost all that was asked. 
But still he could not forgive the Queen 
for having preferred the interests of 
boors and merchants over his own 
“ princely and secret affairs,” and with 
dignity enough he refused to reopen 
the question of the alliance. But as 
for the merchants, for his loving sister’s 
sake, and the desire she had to be 
friends with him for ever, he would 
forgive them and forget his displeasure. 
“But if the Queen our sister,” he 
burst out at the end, “had not sent 
thee, Anthony, unto us, God knoweth 
what we should have done to them.” 
No mission could have been more 
successfully executed, and it is pleasant 
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to think that unlike most men who 
served Elizabeth Jenkinson was now 
able to rest from his labours and look 
back upon his adventurous career 
without regret. “Thus,” says he, 
‘being weary and growing old I am 
content to take my rest in mine own 
house, chiefly comforting myself in 
that my service hath been honourably 
accepted and rewarded of her Majesty 
and the rest by whom I have been 
employed.” 

But cleverly and completely as 
Jenkinson had done his work, it was 
not long before the Czar was again 
uneasy. As the load of atrocities 
under which his conscience was pinched 
grew in bulk, the spectre that seems 
ever to stand before the Russian 
throne grew more distinct. Ivan lived 
in dread of assassination, or of some 
sudden upheaval of his desperate 
people ; and tormented by suspicion 
of every one about him he began to 
brood again over Elizabeth’s objection 
to confirm their secret arrangement 
by oath, till he worked himself into 
a passion of mistrust and wrote an- 
other angry letter reiterating all his 
old complaints. Not even in the far- 
off asylum of his restless dreams could 
he now see a safe retreat, and afraid 
to rule and afraid to fly, he had taken 
the extraordinary step of handing over 
his throne to a Tartar Khan, while he 
himself, with the bulk of his treasure 
and the most devoted of his Court, 
retired, like Louis the Eleventh, to a 
Plessis-la-Tour which he had made for 
himself to the north of Moscow. 

It was in this condition that he was 
found by the diplomatic agent who 
was sent to learn his grievances ; but 
although the messenger selected was 
the man of his choice, Jenkinson’s old 
interpreter Sylvester, he could not 
entirely win the trembling tyrant from 
his alarm. Ivan complained still of 
Elizabeth’s guarded replies, of her 
haughty refusal of his offer to shelter 
her in case of need, and vowed that if 
she had only dealt with him as frankly 
and cordially as he had hoped, his 
whole kingdom should have been at 
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her feet as though it had been her 
own. On Sylvester’s return no time 
was lost in sending him back with a 
soft answer, but this he was destined 
never to deliver. For no sooner had he 
set foot on Russian soil than he was 
struck dead by lightning, and his papers 
were consumed. ‘ God’s will be done,” 
was all that Ivan could say when they 
told him ; but the tragic news gave a 
deep and lasting shock to his super- 
stitious nature. His health was break- 
ing ; his enemies were closing in upon 
him ; the Crim Tartars were stirring 
for another raid ; Stephen Bathori of 
Poland was threatening Moscow ; the 
Swedes had at last succeeded inshutting 
him from the Baltic ; and now Heaven 
itself seemed in league with them to 
bar with its thunders the only channel 
from which he could get the sinews of 
war. In his dire need he once more 
turned frankly to the shy Sea-queen, 
sent for one of the chief agents of the 
Company and induced him, in order to 
save the next spring voyage, to at- 
tempt to carry overland his offers and 
his requests. 

The man who thus undertook the 
desperate mission of piercing the lines 
that environed the Czar was Jerome 
Horsey, another of those remarkable 
prototypes of our Clives and Hastings 
which the Muscovy Company called 
forth. Apprenticed as a lad to the 
Company, he had succeeded in so far 
ingratiating himself with the Russian 
officials that he was already able to 
exercise considerable influence with 
Government. The danger of the at- 
tempt was no secret. Ivan with the 
pleasant frankness told him plainly 
he should not know what he carried, 
lest under torture he might reveal it ; 
and in presence only of his chief 
secretary and the messenger the Czar 
concealed in the false side of a three- 
penny brandy-flask the letter he had 
written to his royal sister. 

So prepared Horsey set out, and 
after a number of romantic adventures 
and hairbreadth escapes succeeded in 
carrying his precious bottle to the 
Court at Richmond, where through 
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the good offices of his distinguished 
kinsman Sir Edward Horsey, Captain 
of the Wight, he was able to present 
his letter to the Queen in person. Her 
princely nostrils, always sensitive to 
evil savours, were offended by the 
smell of spirits which Horsey hoped 
he had disguised; but in all other 
respects she was so delighted with 
Ivan’s message and the romantic 
journey of its bearer, that she made 
Horsey an esquire of her body. Be- 
yond the urgent request for the warlike 
stores which Ivan needed the exact 
tenor of Horsey’s instructions are 
unknown; but there can be little 
doubt that he came to prepare the 
ground for the proposal the Czar was 
about to make for the hand of a 
kinswoman of Elizabeth. At ali 
events in the spring the Muscovy 
fleet of thirteen tall ships sailed for 
Russia, carrying with them by the 
Queen’s order Horsey and all the 
war-material which Ivan had asked 
for. So formidable was the consign- 
ment that a Danish privateer squadron 
was hurried to intercept it at the 
North Cape. But it was in vain. 
The English captains swept them 
from their path and sailed triumph- 
antly into the Dwina. Horsey was 
received with open arms.  Ivan’s 
Anglomania rose to its highest point, 
and in the following year an ambas- 
sador was despatched to ask for the 
hand of Lady Mary Hastings, sister 
of the Earl of Huntingdon and cousin 
of the Queen, provided he found her 
sufficiently pretty and plump. 

For a time the town could talk of 
nothing else. Although the lady had 
recovered but recently from the 
smallpox the ambassador on his 
introduction professed himself dazzled 
with her beauty, and her friends 
began playfully to call her Empress of 
Muscovy. But difficulties arose. To 
the offer of marriage was attached a 
new proposal of alliance; and when 
the lady understood Ivan’s character, 
and that he was then enjoying the 
society of his sixth wife, she took 
alarm, and, in spite of the ambassador’s 
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assurance that the existing wife was 
an obstacle of no moment, the Queen 
was easily persuaded, at the entreaties 
of the lady’s relations, to allow her to 
refuse on various plausible excuses the 
brilliant but formidable match. 

It was now of course necessary to 
send to Ivan an ambassador to explain 
the difficulties that stood in the way 
of what he asked; but naturally 
enough nobody quite liked the task. 
It was first offered to a son of the 
Earl of Bedford, but Ivan’s ferocity 
was now so well known that he 
prudently declined the honour. It 
was however accepted eventually by Sir 
Jerome Bowes, the most picturesque 
figure in all the story, a hot-headed, 
hard-riding Border knight of grim 
humour, rough tongue, and ready 
rapier, whose stoutness of heart and 
pride of race would have carried him 
lightly before the devil himself. But, 
beyond a fine presence, these were 
his only qualifications for a piece of 
diplomacy in which the intrinsic diffi- 
culties were likely to be rendered 
insuperable by the action of the anti- 
English party that now surrounded the 
Czar. These men, who had been gained 
over by Hanse and other traders, were 
careful to arrange that Bowes should 
be conducted up the country by officers 
opposed to his mission. Constant 
quarrels marked his journey to Mos- 
cow, and outside the city a scene took 
place such as the international vanities 
of that time too often aroused. Four 
gentlemen of high rank, attended by 
two hundred horse, rode out to wel- 
come him witha civility from the Czar, 
which after a distant salutation they 
desired him to receive dismounted. 
Bowes bluntly refused, and a long 
parley ensued as to what was to be 
done. Eventually it was agreed that 
both parties should dismount at the 
same time, and even then, says Bowes, 
“There was great niceness whose foot 
should not be first on the ground.” 
In this spirit Bowes continued to act. 
A stalwart jealousy for his own and 
his mistress’s honour was the high line 
he chose to take; and, so far from 


bending like others to the bullying 
of the Czar, he handsomely played the 
bully himself. Nothing he could 
construe as a slight was suffered to 
pass. He was for ever resenting some- 
thing. He found the horse of the 
officer sent to conduct him to his 
official reception better than the one 
provided for himself, and he insisted 
on walking. He made a point of 
presenting the Queen’s letters with 
his hat on, and his only answer to 
the brutal threat it drew from the 
Czar was to cock it defiantly and vow 
his mistress uncovered for no prince 
on earth. To some suggestion reflect- 
ing on the Queen’s conduct and dignity 
his argument in reply was to fling 
down his gauntlet on the floor of the 
council-chamber and challenge any 
man in Russia to fight him for his 
mistress’s honour. Things culminated 
at last in a violent personal altercation 
with the Czar himself. Irrisated ap- 
parently past bearing by the Queen’s 
continued coldness and the pretensions 
of her envoy, Ivan flew into one of 
his passions and told Bowes roundly 
that he did not consider Elizabeth his 
equal. Sir Jerome’s Border blood was 
up in a moment, and, regardless of 
the consequences, he swore the 
Queen his mistress was the equal of 
any prince in Christendom however 
great he might think himself, and a 
princess well able to make the Czar 
of Muscovy, or any other who offended 
her, smart of his malice. ‘“ Yea!” 
cried Ivan derisively. ‘How sayest 
thou of the French King and the 
Spanish?” “ Marry,” was the stout 
if ungrammatical reply, “I hold the 
(Queen, my mistress. as great as any of 
them both.” “Then what sayest 
thou,” the Czar went on, “to the 
Emperor of Germany?” “Such is 
the greatness of the Queen my mis- 
tress,” retorted the ambassador tri- 
umphantly, “ that the King her father 
not long since in his wars with France 
had the Emperor in his pay.” More 
furious than ever Ivan could find no 
better repartee than to swear that, 
were Bowes not an ambassador, he 
F 2 
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would throw him out of doors, and 
Bowes, undaunted, bade him do as 
he liked, but warned his ferocious 
antagonist to beware his mistress’s 
vengeance. Dominated as it would 
seem, like the cowardly bully he was, 
by the unflinching courage of the 
Englisman, Ivan in a sudden change 
of mood bade him shortly to be gone, 
and Bowes with a haughty salute 
went off with all the honours of the 
field. 

The extraordinary and well-earned 
result of the scene was a complete 
triumph for Bowes. No sooner had 
he left the room than Ivan broke out in 
praise of a man so jealous of his mis- 
tress’s honour, protesting that he wished 
he had such a servant. ‘‘ Which whore- 
son of you all,” he is said to have 
cried to his confounded ministers, 
“ would have dared so much for me!” 
A secretary was at once sent round 
to the ambassador’s lodging with an 
ample apology, and the fullest pro- 
testations of the Czar’s love for 
Elizabeth and favour towards her 
devoted servant. Next day the Prime 
Minister came in person to inquire 
into his complaints of the conduct of 
the anti-English party, with the result 
that Shalkan the Chancellor, its 
exalted leader, was soundly flogged. 
Thenceforth Sir Jerome’s difficulties 
disappeared, and his enemies had to 
confine themselves to indirect opera- 
tions. To this end, as it would seem, 
he was induced one day to display his 
horsemanship in taming an intractably 
vicious stallion; but so far from 
breaking his neck, as was intended, 
he sat it till under the severity of his 
handling it dropped dead beneath him. 
Such a feat was brutal enough to 
complete his conquest of the Czar, 
who, as the chronicler says, honoured 
and loved such a daring fellow and a 
mad blade to boot. Ivan was in fact 
entirely infatuated, and not only 
accepted the offer of mediation which 
Elizabeth was tendering instead of an 
alliance, but announced his intention 
of sending to London a more splendid 
embassy than ever, and vowed that, 


if the Queen would not send him back 
one of her kinswomen to wife, he 
would come in person with all his 
treasure and marry one of them there. 
Every suit, however hopeless, which 
Bowes presented was granted; a 
commercial treaty was drafted by 
which none but Englishmen were 
permitted to trade into Russia, and 
the entire foreign commerce of the 
country was thus placed in their hands. 
We seem almost to have been on the 
brink of another India in Muscovy, 
when suddenly all was changed, and 
the great empire was giving thanks 
that Ivan the ‘lerrible was dead. 

Sir Jerome’s enemies sprang up 
thick around him. Everything he had 
gained was lost, and Shalkan, the flog- 
ged Chancellor, who was now omnipo- 
tent, sent him a mocking message 
that the English Emperor was dead. 
Confined to his house Bowes placed it 
in as good a state of defence as means 
allowed, and waited for the worst. 
For two months he was thus kept 
a prisoner in daily fear of his life, and 
then came a summons to repair to 
Court for his congé. It was given by 
Shalkan with studied indignities, and 
before the fuming ambassador was 
allowed to enter the presence of the 
new Emperor his sword was forcibly 
taken from him. Not to be outdone 
in insolence he straightway sat down, 
pulled off his boots, and sending for 
his bed-gown, slippers, and nightcap, 
vowed he would enter the presence so, 
since he might not go as a soldier. It 
was only by threats of violence that 
he was induced to accept the Czar’s 
cool letters and trivial present for the 
(Queen, and with such reckless defiance 
did he carry himself to the last, that 
it would seem to have been only by 
Horsey’s exertions that he was suffered 
to leave Moscow alive. Abandoned by 
the disgusted English colony Bowes 
and his followers set out armed to the 
teeth, and, insulted at every step yet 
too formidable for violence, made their 
way at last to St. Nicholas Bay. The 
embarkation had all the aspect of an 
operation of war, but even then they 
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had not heard the last of him. For 
once safe on board he managed by a 
daring expedient to return the Czar’s 
letters and present on the hands of 
the insolent official who had attended 
him to the coast. In vain they pur- 
sued him, thinking to compel him to 
receive them back. He had marked 
the last point in the game, and sailed 
away deriding their efforts. 

So ends the first chapter of Anglo- 
Russian history and the story of the 
men who made it. To Horsey fell the 
task of filling the breach which 
Bowes’s heroic diplomacy had the ill- 
luck to make, and well he played his 
part. With the accession of a new 
Anglophile Czar a good understanding 
was re-established. For three centuries 


it continued with a cordiality so un- 
broken that some fifty years ago a 
Russian proposed to celebrate its 
tercentenary with an _ international 
monument to Willoughby and Chan- 
cellor. But he spoke beyond the book, 
not knowing how grim a joke fate had 
in store for the occasion. For, as 
every one knows, the ceremony which 
solemnised the tercentenary of our 
friendship with Russia was the declar- 
ation of a most bloody and ill-advised 
war; and the only monument Chan- 
cellor received were the scars left by a 
hostile British squadron in that same 
great bay where the astonished 
Muscovites had welcomed him just 
three hundred years before. 


JULIAN CORBETT. 
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THE GENERAL. 


I. 


THe General was sixteen years old. 
She was a maid of all work, one of 
the unfortunate tribe specified as 
general servants, and her home was 
in a Bloomsbury lodging-house, in a 
shabby-genteel street which abutted 
on a large square. Not much room 
for romance or interest here, you 
think ; possibly not, except the every- 
day kind of romance inseparable from 
any human life lived honestly and 
bravely. Pass on, my friends, if that 
is not to your liking. 

Melinda, the little maid who offici- 
ated at Mrs. Tilley’s establishment in 
various useful capacities, was no 
poetic vision to theoutwardeye. She 
had no claims to comeliness, being 
red-haired, pale-faced, with freckles 
large and distinct, though light in 
colour, looking as if they had been 
bleached by long residence in cellars. 
She was undersized as a matter of 
course, having so many weighty duties 
on her young shoulders, and was 
remarkable for her partiality to large 
aprons and caps of a surprising alti- 
tude, though not of spotless purity. 
The uniform of her slavery was dear 
to the little General’s heart, identify- 
ing her with the vast army of workers. 
No budding ensign, introduced to the 
glory of scarlet and the Queen’s 
buttons, ever cherished his insignia 
with half the joy and loyalty Melinda 
accorded to her cap and apron. 

Notwithstanding her puny appear- 
ance and pale face there was a 
considerable amount of vitality in her 
ways of speech, and, in spite of daily 
travellings up four flights of stairs 
and the arduous labours of boot-black- 
ing, her indomitable energy never 
abated. It was some three years ago 


now that Mrs. Tilley, being in need 
of the assistance of a young person 
who would not give herself airs or 
take liberties with domestic rights, 
had engaged Melinda from the work- 
house. The miserable little drudge 
had been loyal to her liberator, 
deeming it a happy change of circum- 
stance which offered her independence 
and the right tocall her soul her own. 
This latter fact was especially agree- 
able to her sturdy spirit, and she 
promptly discarded the religious cloak 
which custom had compelled her to 
wear beneath the eyes of parish 
officials. In the beginning of her 
service she had earnestly assured her 
employer that she “ Didn’t want no 
Sundays out, for she’d had prayers 
enough to last her a lifetime.’ Mrs, 
Tilley herself, not being specially 
devout in the matter of church-going, 
made no demur, and the little scoffer 
had continued to practise the same 
irreverent attitude for three years, 
only now and again making one of 
the outer ring at a Salvationist 
gathering. This was probably done 
more with a view of some amusement 
to be extracted from the lively pro- 
ceedings, than with any idea of 
devotional worship. Melinda’s tip- 
tilted nose, worn after the fashion of 
an arrogant terrier, sniffed a long 
time disdainfully at the poor curate 
who lodged on the top story of Mr. 
Tilley’s domicile, appearing to live 
chiefly on bread and butter with an 
oceasional relish of bloaters or marma- 
lade. The little General cherished a 
vast contempt for man comprehen- 
sively, for clerical man particularly. 
It was a troublesome if not always an 
incapable sex, destined to cause the 
misery of womankind. Melinda could 
yet recall her own early childhood 
when she had been employed by her 
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paternal parent (a begging - letter 
impostor) to further his schemes. 
Her independent soul had revolted 
from the cant and specious lying 
which had invariably overcome the 
benevolent and sympathetic. The 
hypocritical scoundrel, who had finally 
landed himself in a gaol and his 
offspring in a workhouse, was not to 
be remembered with pity or affection. 
Scriptural language and words of 
spiritual advice had more than an 
echo of humbug, and doctrines of 
theology were aired chiefly as a means 
of gain and deception. Did not the 
hat come round after? So said 
Melinda. 

Mrs. Tilley, being a weak-minded 
matron, large, limp, and lachrymose, 
soon discovered her young subordin- 
ate’s superior strength of character. 
Melinda was employed publicly in the 
service of lodgers, and privately as a 
friendly confidant and recipient of 
tears. Upon the little maid’s shoulder 
such copious floods were at times 
discharged that she was constrained 
to remonstrate. “If you goes on, 
missis, I do declare I shan’t ’ave a dry 
rag on me. Why bless yer, yer could 
wring of me out most nights.” 

The most frequent cause of the 
lady’s lamentations was the errant 
ways of her partner, a gentleman 
referred to vaguely as “in business” 
when enquiries were pressed by pros- 
pective lodgers. So far as it could be 
discerned on the surface, the business 
consisted chiefly of tasting the taps of 
neighbouring public-houses. The land- 
lady, however, managed to keep him 
out of sight at moments when he was 
not presentable, and so far, being void 
of offence towards lodgers, they tacitly 


ignored his misdemeanours. But 
Melinda, coming in more personal 
contact with the offender, heaped 


alternate derision and abuse upon him. 
Her satire was deadly as poison to the 
weak-minded man, and he hated and 
feared her equally. The aspect of 
this girl of sixteen years holding forth 
on the iniquities of man was a sight 
to move the gods to mirth. The 


whole army of the shrieking sisterhood 
could not more adequately have main- 
tained the equality, if not the superi- 
ority, of the female sex. With her 
big apron of coarse sacking enveloping 
her meagre form, with her bony arms 
akimbo (an attitude ever significant 
of defiance), and her tangle of carroty 
curls shaken from beneath her formid- 
able cap, Melinda lashed the weak- 
nesses of man with unsparing criticism. 
Mrs. Tilley would offer, one by one, 
feeble extenuating arguments, but 
they were quickly swept away by the 
torrent of the General’s eloquence. 
Her tirades invariably concluded with 
the same piece of advice. ‘“ You 
should up and give ’im a bit of your 
mind like a woman as respecks of 
herself. [I wouldn’t knock under to 
any poor bit of stuff that calls itself a 
man.” 

“ But,” wailed Mrs. Tilley in the 
vain endeavour to defend her position, 
*“‘T ain’t had no mind of my own since 
I married him.” 

“Any one could ‘ave told that, 
with them seven children on your 
‘ands,” said Melinda severely, but 
without any intention of broad sar- 
casm. 

“‘ He’s took of my last half-sovereign 
which I hid in the teapot.” Here 
Mrs. Tilley, with a fresh burst of 
tears, applied one eye to the spout of 
the much battered Britannia metal 
vessel which she had constituted her 
private bank. 

“ Bless me, | ain’t got no patience. 
Who'd ’ave a ’usband to allow of ’im 
to take of one’s earnings !” 

Perhaps it was the extra touch of 
contempt in Melinda’s voice, or it 
might have been some _ secondary 
prompting of nature which now in- 
duced Mrs. Tilley to turn upon her 
counsellor and defend the sinner. “I 
can tell you, M’linda, there’s a many 
that’s downright thankful to get a 
husband of any sort in these bad 
times. It ain’t everyone as can be 
settled in life.” There was an air of 
superior satisfaction about Mrs. Tilley 
which was not to be suffered. 
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“Pooh!” said Melinda, getting 
down the frying-pan. 

“‘ Ain’t you read about the census, 
M’linda? <A million of women going 
a-begging.” 

The little General frowned, and 
rubbed her nose upwards with a dirty 
forefinger. If womankind was going 
to become a drug in the market the 
men might show an additional de- 
pravity. However, she would not 
allow that the difficulty was insur- 
mountable. ‘There’s ’usbands and 
‘usbands, and yours ain’t the sort I 
should go to accept of. They may be 
very good things when they’re willin’ 
to carry up coals and luggage, and to 
clean the knives and boots now and 
agen ; but when it ain’t nought better 
a man can do than bringing of you a 
baby year by year, well, I’d choose to 
do without one of that sort.” And, 
with an expressive shrug, Melinda 
turned to the frying-pan and gave 
her mind to the lodgers’ chops. 

There was now indeed a goodly 
stock of young Tilleys on hand to 
aggravate Melinda’s moral perceptions 
and to add to her labours. “ All of 
"em one wuss than t’other in the way 
of screechings and contrariness,”’ said 
Melinda to the Curate in a confidential 
moment. “ Mrs. Tilley gives of ’em 
too much butcher’s meat ; there ain’t 
nothing like it for bringing out a 
voice.” The General's yellow eyes 
flashed a quick glance at the little 
man. He had no voice to speak of, 
and very few chops and steaks found 
their way up to his quarters. 

The Curate possessed his soul in 
great patience, though he was sadly 


‘harassed on the upper story by the 


unruly crew which occupied an attic 
adjacent to his own. He might stuff 
his ears with cotton wool and urge 
mild remonstrance, but the sound of 
tin trumpets and penny whistles 
prevailed against all endeavour and 
persuasion, Though he was but a 
little man he had a large soul; but 
unfortunately it was not visible 
through his spectacles. He had a 
deep respect for poor humanity, fallen 
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as it was, and a yet vaster pity for its 
needs. He knew how difficult it was 
to satisfy hungry bodies with the 
thoughts of goodness he was charged 
to deliver. Nevertheless he laboured 
on, not losing his faith that there 
were immortal souls under the husk 
of villainy and degradation, and be- 
stowing what help he could on the 
vile bodies whose more immediate 
necessities needed no searching out. 

Melinda was one of the few people 
who had made discovery of the large 
soul, looking out of patient eyes 
behind the spectacles. She yielded 
an unwilling and half scornful tribute 
to the only piece of manhood she had 
come across, which actually forgot to 
minister primarily to self. But her 
secret acknowledgment of virtue going 
out of him was jealously guarded, and 
lent no additional suavity to her 
manners. She could not so far go 
back from her acknowledged opinions. 
The Curate was not more graciously 
entreated than the rest of the lodgers 
in respect of language. Nevertheless 
Melinda blacked his patched boots 
with extra vigour, and bought darning 
wool and shirt-buttons surreptitiously. 
Neither was his fire ever suffered to 
go out in his absence, or the matter of 
hot water forgotten on dark mornings. 

Coming one day, earlier than usual, 
to attend to the little man’s needs, 
she found him still at his religious 
exercises with a Greek Testament in 
his hands. Her head was high aloft 
(this attitude was always significant 
of mental disturbance), and she sniffed 
vigorously in the course of laying the 
breakfast-cloth and placing the tin of 
sardines in position. The Curate 
urged a gentle remonstrance. ‘“ You 
should take some camphor, Melinda. 
You appear to have a bad cold.” 

“It ain't no cold,’ protested the 
maid, pausing with a fork in her 
hand, and puckering up her odd little 
face in a singular manner; a manner 
which completely extinguished her 
eyes. This signified a stoical suppres- 
sion of tears. 

“Ts there anything the matter!” 
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said the Curate, not ignorant of such 
signs. He closed his book with a sigh 
and sat looking down at the clasp. 
There was always something the 
matter where he was concerned. Life 
had called very heavily on his capital 
of sympathy ; the endeavour to rectify 
the mistakes and ignorance of others 
was yet his chief task. 

“Matter enough,” said Melinda, 
with a look that might have caused a 
hero to quail. Was she one to make 
much ado about nothing, that fiery 
glance seemed to say. “ There’s Mrs. 
Tilley been at it again. Another new 
baby this blessed night.” 

“Really! I’m afraid it can’t be 
helped,” rejoined the little man with 
a heavy sigh, reflecting on the perilous 
problem of population. 

* Who wants to ’elp of it? She'll 
never ’ave no more.” Here Melinda 
choked. 

“Then why do you cry?” 

“‘She’s agoin’ to die.” The little 
General’s head bowed itself over the 
sardines. The Curate rose much per- 
turbed. He pushed his spectacles up 
absently and his soul was visible in 
his mild eyes. This proof of womanly 
feeling in Melinda’s stony heart was 
something he had not expected. 

“She’s took awful bad, and me to 
be left with all them children on my 
‘ands, not to speak of ‘im.’ The 
supreme scorn on the final pronoun 
was distinctive and seemed to include 
a world of disaster. ‘“ He nigh 
frightened that poor sick critchur to 
death straight off, comin’ in at three 
o'clock in the mornin’ as drunk as 
any Saturday night scum, and flour- 
ishin’ of a carving knife about like a 
wild Injun.” This graphic version of 
Mr. Tilley’s misdemeanours was only 
too true. 

“ He didn’t hurt the baby?” 

Was it possible there was a tone of 
anticipation in the Curate’s question ¢ 
Melinda shook her head, in decided 
negative, and overcome by a second 
burst of sorrow threw her apron over 
her head and rushed from the room. 


The little gentleman lingered longer 
than usual over his scanty meal, but 
he did not visibly resume any spiritual 
exercises. Perhaps they were going 
on at all times. An hour or so later 
he was sent for to minister words of 
consolation to the dying woman, who 
after the way of her kind, sought at 
her last moments the spiritual counsel 
she had never heeded in the days of 
health. The Curate found her wildly 
affrighted at the near approach of 
death, urging vain prayers that 
Heaven might yet spare her life. 
But in the short hour he spent with 
her he somehow found the key to rest 
and solace. Ah, how many remorseful 
and despairing death-beds he had 
ministered at! How many times had 
he not gone down into the dark deep 
waters with some struggling soul, and 
had carried them through the flood, 
and nearer to the light, by the might 
of his own faith ! 

When Melinda entered the sick 
room with some beef-tea she quickly 
noticed thechange. The poor helpless 
mistress, amazed and fearful, full of 
terrible anguish and distress, lay calm 
and still, with a new dignity upon her 
brow. What had the Curate said and 
done to work this change? Mrs. 
Tilley, peacefully smiling, looked at 
Melinda with other eyes. Alas, she 
was now beyond tears, approaching the 
border-land where all earthly con- 
siderations appear misty and of little 
consequence. Her fears were at rest, 
human passions were stilled, and the 
everlasting cloud slowly descended 
upon her senses. 

“T’ve made of it myself,—prime 
gravy-beef,—real strong and tasty,” 
said Melinda, stirring the nourishment 
vigorously as she approached, This 
practical task checked the emotion 
which she feared might master her. 
“You'll ’ave a drop, Mrs. Tilley.” 
She lifted her yellow eyes with more 
entreaty than she knew. Melinda 
had sat up all night and there were 
red rims round her strange orbs. The 
Curate gave way at her approach, and 
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the dying woman swallowed a spoon- 
ful of the food put to her lips. 

“ Where’s the baby, M’linda?”’ she 
said faintly, as if recalling some 
distant trouble. 

“Oh! don’t you worrit vow. I 
know how to manage of babies.” 

“ And him?” 

Melinda missed the customary 
burst of tears. “Him” was the 
familiar title of Mr. Tilley between 
mistress and maid. ‘‘Oh! ’im. He’s 
slep’ it off.” Melinda lifted her nose, 
not daring to give vent to more 
specific abuse. 

“Mrs. Tilley wishes to see her 
husband,” interposed the Curate 
gently. The woman turned her 
glance upon him with speechless 
thanks. 

“‘ That she shan’t,” said the General. 
“°E ain’t ever done ’er no good as I’ve 
seed and now—” 

“ And now,” said the Curate with 
a new assumption of authority, * she 
wants to forgive him.” 

* I don’t believe in no forgiveness,” 
eame from Melinda’s lips. “Ain't 
she been forgivin’ of ‘im all ’er life, 
and ain’t ’e been the end of it now?” 

Once more the Curate lifted up his 
voice and there was a tone in it that 
was not to be resisted. ‘“ Fetch him.” 

She flashed defiance from her red- 
rimmed eyes, and then her glance fell 
upon the woman, looking at them both. 
She was going out of life, peaceful, 
happy, because he, the little half- 
starved Curate had whispered the 
secret of eternal rest. Hitherto reli- 
gious practices had appeared unavail- 
ing and without sincerity or meaning ; 
but now the advantages did not appear 
so doubtful, inasmuch as they were 
able to bring comfort at the last to a 
frenzied soul. In that one short 
glance Melinda realised it all. Some- 
thing in it there might be,—yes 
something in it after all, my friends. 

With a lowered head the girl passed 
out of the room on her mission. She 
found Mr. Tilley in an underground 
apartment, in a state of tremulous 


anticipation. He was dimly conscious 
that he had committed himself in some 
unpardonable way on the previous 
night, but he had fortified his nerves 
against the revelation of his misdeeds 
with the customary solace. He now 
remembered more clearly stumbling 
up to his wife’s bed-chamber, and 
being hustled out of it by Melinda 
with a savage burst of speech. Then 
came the vision of a doctor hurrying 
up the stairs, and the scared appari- 
tion of Louisa, his eldest born, peering 
over the landing. His hand was cut 
and plastered up, but he had no 
recollection of any accident to himself. 
The phantasmagoria of real and un- 
real troubled him severely, and he 
was about to have recourse a second 
time to his familiar friend when 
Melinda’s entry arrested him. 

“ You’re to come,” she said briefly. 

“Whatever do you mean now?” 
he said with a maudlin assumption of 
dignity. 

“She wants to forgive of yer.” 

This benevolent promise appeared 
to have no great attraction for Mr. 
Tilley. He drew back with evident 
reluctance. But Melinda’s eyes held 
him fast with a compelling power. 

“Oh—ah,” he writhed uneasily. 
* She’s done of that before.” 

The General restrained the torrent 
of reproach which rose to her lips and 
backing slowly to the cupboard, 
locked it and placed the key in her 
pocket. This maneuvre awakened a 
more lively sense of interest in the 
man’s mind. ‘ What is it?” he said 
in a vain endeavour to clear away the 
mental fog. The girl’s action had set 
vague tremors in motion. The locking 
of that cupboard was a prerogative 
only attached to a wife. 

‘*She’s agoin’ to die.” Melinda’s 
voice was husky. ‘“‘ You're to go up 
stairs and say good-bye.” Still he 
tarried. Then she caught the coward 
by the shoulders, and with all her 
young might pushed him towards the 
open door. ‘Go! go!” she said more 
vehemently. And at last he went. 
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TiwE passed; weeks, months had 
come and gone since Mr. Tilley was 
finally forgiven. But this absolution 
had no binding effect on his misdeeds. 
He sinned again and again, after the 
old fashion, and the last state of the 
man was worse than the first. One by 
one respectable lodgers dropped off, 
removing themselves and their pos- 
sessions to more peaceful quarters. 

The frequent offender found no 
guiding hand stretched out upon the 
stairs now, no oft-forgiving partner 
ready to screen or excuse his mis- 
demeanours. He might stumble over 
lodgers’ boots and coal-scuttles on 
every landing, and fling out wild 
curses in the small hours of the night 
as he listed, for no weeping spouse 
would come forth to silence him and 
lead him to his rest. Mr, Tilley on 
the departure of lodgers was found 
bewailing the reduction of rent and 
the perversity of people who would 
not put up with “a man’s ways.” 

Melinda would have no hand in the 
salvation of her master, though her 
cares for his children were altogether 
motherly. For them she would patch, 
and darn, and scrape ; but as for him 
he was one of the hopeless black sheep, 
not worthy of any attention. Still, 
with all his sins upon him, Mr. Tilley 
assumed airs of proprietorship and 
independence. He even became a 
strong advocate of customary lodging- 
house principles. This Melinda would 
not suffer at all. ‘You think as 
you're agoin’ to stick on a extry coal- 
scuttle to the Curick’s bill and pints 
of milk which ’e never ‘ad. Not if I 
knows it, Mr. Tilley! Him as is so 
kind as never was to them children of 
yours, and gives em a meal many a 
time just for the pleasure of going 
without a dinner hisself.” Here Mr. 
Tilley assumed a warlike attitude. 
“Oh! [ ain’t afraid of the likes of 
you! There’s the poker nice and 
andy, and a bit o’ crockery on the 


shelf. ’Adn’t you better throw them 
cups at my ‘ed, and me ’ave you up at 
the perlice court for an ersault?’’ 
concluded Melinda. 

Subsequently Mr. Tilley calmed 
down and made an apology. He 
never afterwards ventured to suggest 
any undue augmentation of trifles in 
the Curate’s account. He, however, 
presented his bills privately to other 
lodgers as long as they endured. 

The General fought an uphill battle 
on behalf of the family whose cause 
she had undertaken, but in spite of 
all her endeavours the children fell 
away from their former health and 
plumpness. A descending scale of 
dietary is not to be recommended for 
growing girls and boys, and as butter 
lowered itself to dripping, and dripping 
to treacle, as the daily accompaniment 
of bread, so was there a corresponding 
diminution of vigour. The General 
set herself culinary tasks equivalent 
to making bricks without straw, but 
the result was hardly satisfactory. 

The only lodger that had not de- 
serted No. 17 was the Curate, who still 
occupied the room on the upper story. 
The children certainly troubled him 
less than formerly. Vitality was at 
the lowest ebb, and there was a 
greater scarcity of penny whistles 
and tin trumpets. “ Him”’ never 
condescended to bestow pennies on 
his offspring for such frivolous pur- 
chases as toys. 

One day in mid-winter the Curate 
climbed the three flights of stairs, 
after an arduous morning in the 
slums that had left him sick at heart. 
He found Melinda crouching over his 
little grate, crooning some melancholy 
song to the baby, now a pale-faced 
child of nearly a year old, but yet 
with no notion of sitting up or taking 
an interest in surroundings after the 
customary manner of more fortunate 
babies. 

“ You'll please excuse of me, sir,” 
said Melinda with a subdued note of 
defiance. “Albert Edward ’e were 
very fractious, and I were that cold, 
and there weren’t no fire.” 
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“No tire !” said the Curate, with an 
involuntary shudder as his glance fell 
on the snow outside. 

* All along of ‘im, a course,” said 
Melinda. “’E’s been at it wusser 
than never.” 

“ But didn’t I pay him my rent 
yesterday a week in advance?” 

“Then you was a ijut;” broke 
from Melinda angrily. “’E’s been 
and drunk hisself into the perlice- 
station, and I’d manage a sight better 
if ’e was to stay there.” 

Albert Edward set upa whine of 
remonstrance at this vindictive remark, 
whereupon Melinda turned him round 
upon his face, an attitude popularly 
supposed to be agreeable to the infant 
anatomy ; then she set to churning 
her knees round witha circular motion 
as an additional sedative. The Curate 
being by this time familiar with the 
ways of her kind made no humane 
remonstrance. ‘“ What is to be done?” 
he said wearily, leaning against the 
mantelpiece. ‘“ The children will 
starve eventually, or go to the work- 
house.” 

“That they never shall,” said 
Melinda, pale and vehement. “I'd 
rather pitch the whole lot over the 
*Bankment first and jump in after.” 

* Melinda!” said the Curate with 
gentle remonstrance. 


‘Beg pardon, sir, but it ain’t 
Christian-like to talk o’ the work- 


house.” She sat down meekly and 
presently resumed: “Couldn’t you 
take of the droring-room floor! It 
‘ud give the children a extry meal now 
and then.” 

** Impossible,” said the Curate, 
looking down into her eyes so pitiful 
in their entreaty. ‘ Why, they're 
thirty shillings a week.” 

“ I'd see as you ’ad ’em for five-and- 
twenty,” said the General. “Only 
think of the red velvet sofy, and 
them ornyments.” Her voice took a 
cajoling note. 

He only shook his head. Humour 
had long since gone out of him. ‘I 
might perhaps get you a lodger,” he 
said at last: “an American.” 


* Wio’d ever stay along of ‘im and 
the noise ’e kicks up?” 

“ Couldn’t you make him upa bed 
down stairs?” 

“So I might, if he’d be persuaded 
to stay there,” said Melinda more 
cheerfully ; “ but he’s terrible afraid 
of blackbeetles and crawly things, and 
he might set the ’ouse afire.” 

The Curate knew nothing of Mr. 
Tilley’s tremors. 

“Ts it a man lodger?”’ said Melinda 
after a pause. ‘‘They gives a deal 
more trouble with boots and dirty 
pipes than the females.”’ 

** No, a lady, an artist ; she goes to 
the drawing-school every morning.” 

“And she’d pay reg’lar?” said 
Melinda anxiously. 

“I’m sure of it. 1 think I'll go 
and speak to her at once before she 


leaves the college. [I know she’s 
looking for lodgings.” |Hereupon 


the little man forgot his tired feelings 
and took up his hat again. 

* Not till I've made you a cup o’ 
tea. See, the kettle’s on the boil.” 
And with scant ceremony Melinda 
deposited Albert Edward on _ the 
hearth-rug and fetched the teapot from 
the cupboard. 

The lady proved amenable to per- 
suasion. Within three days she 
occupied the drawing-room _ floor, 
bringing with her an amount of 
luggage that afforded Melinda a sub- 
stantial guarantee of solvency. This 
agreeable fact was however somewhat 
unpleasantly balanced by the new 
lodgers outspoken comments on the 
furniture and decorations. ‘* Merey 
now ! roses and lilies and daffy-down- 
dillies growing on the carpet, and the 
whole rainbow making « display on 
the wall-paper. I reckon Dll have a 
colour nightmare this blessed evening.” 

But she smiled so pleasantly that 
Melinda was constrained to carry off 
the “ ornyments ” to a cupboard 
down stairs without demur. ‘“ She ’ave 
got the coaxingest eyes you ever see,” 
she remarked to Miss Louisa in pri- 
vacy. When she brought up the 
young lady’s chop in the evening, 
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Melinda found the drawing-room floor 
had undergone a singular change of 
aspect. Eastern rugs effectually 
diminished the glories of the roses and 
lilies on the carpet, and the red velvet 
sofa was swathed in some artistic 
fabric which rendered this formidable 
piece of furniture less conspicuous. 
Photographs, flowers, and books graced 
the mantelpiece and tables, and an 
easel was already set up near the 
window. All was dainty, tasteful, 
homelike, and Melinda opened wide 
eyesof amazement. “ Well, I never!” 
she said, as her glance travelled round 
the unfamiliar apartment. “Is that 
how you do it in Amerikey ¢” 

“It’s just how folks do it every- 
where if they mean to call it home,” 
said the lady tranquilly. 

“ Have the Curick seen of it?” 

The young lady glanced keenly at 
the freckled face. Here was a study 
perhaps. The General had honoured 
the occasion with a clean cap, and her 
crop of red curls was newly released 
from curl-papers and combed in a 
fringe down to her thick eyebrows. 

“Oh! is he a man of taste?” 

Melinda was laying the cloth but 
kept upa conversation at the same 
time. “ Well, I dunno. He ain’t got 
no time for these sort o’ things, nor 
no money neither.” The lady did not 
check the flow of Melinda’s communi- 
cations. ‘ You see he gives of all his 
earnings away; he'd give of hisself 
away, | do b’lieve, if *twould do any one 
no good.” 

There was a humorous gleam in 
the depths of the coaxing eyes. The 
girl was tall and pretty, and the 
brightness of her looks was a charm- 
ing novelty in this dingy house. 
“Then you venerate the Curate ?” 

“ Wot’s that?” said Melinda sus- 
piciously, with her nose aloft as if 
scenting satire. 

“You admire him, respect him, 
worship him,—from afar.” 

“IT don’t worship no person that 
ever was born, and it ain’t in me to 
respeck. The Curick, ’e are a bit 
better than some, I allow.” 


*Can’t you allow more than that! 
He spends his life in doing good.” 

Melinda turned and faced the lady 
with a flash that looked like anger. 
“How do you know of that ?” 

“T have seen him visiting.”’ 

The General pressed her under-lip 
up tightly, and changed the subject. 

“Your chop’s gettin’ cold, Miss, 
and there’s a rice puddin’ and baked 
apples to foller.” 

“ Why you're quite a clever cook,” 
said the girl with her charming smile 
as the maid removed the cover. 

* Well, IT ain’t ’ad much to do that 
way of late.” 

** Not for the Curate /”’ 

Melinda lifted her eyebrows till 
they went out of sight under the 
fringe. ‘“‘I don’t know what ’e lives 
on, ‘cept he’s fed unbeknown to 
hisself by the angels. It’s bread and 
butter,— Dorset—-and tea mornin’ and 
evenin’, and I do b'lieve ‘e gets ‘is 
dinner at they airyated bread shops,—- 
poor stodgy stuff !’’ And with a final 
sniff Melinda departed with her empty 
tray, leaving the young lady to reflect 
on the ways of henevolent curates. 
She was a reflective young person in 
the main, and she worked hard too at 
the drawing-school, Considering there 
was bo necessity in her life for labori- 
ous undertaking this was unusual. 

The children in the house soon 
found a new friend, and waylaid the 
pretty lodger with systematic affection 
on the stairs. She paid toll usually 
with buns and packets of sweets, or 
with their equivalent in pence. Her 
advent too appeared to have some 
connection with regular dinners, a 
gain they were not slow to recognise. 

The quiet little man up stairs was 
perhaps the only person in the house 
who had not benefited by her intro- 
duction. He went his way as before, 
taking no advantage of the situation, 
beyond a quiet “good morning” or 
“good evening” if they met casually 
on the stairs. 

“The Curick ain’t well,” snapped 
Melinda one evening as she cleared 
away the dinner-things. “’E ‘ave 
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got cold shivers and pains in ’is ‘ed; 
I persuaded of ‘im to take a drop o’ 
peppermint water, but ‘tweren’t no 
good.” 

“Tnfluenza,” said the lady laconi- 
cally. ‘Is that peppermint water /” 
she pointed to a bottle peering out of 
Melinda’s pocket. 

“No, pain-killer which [ve been 
and bought. The druggist at the 
corner says it’s a rare cure.” 

“No good,” said the lady, * I’m 
sure.” 

Melinda tossed her head and went 
out, muttering something about some 
people who thought they knew every- 
thing. 

When half an hour later a tap 
came at the Curate’s door he did not 
turn his sick head ; it must be Melinda 
of course. In response to his weak 
**Come in,” the door opened in a way 
that Melinda knew not of, gently and 
silently, and closed with a similar 
graceful understanding of an aching 
head. ‘I’ve brought your grue!,— 
not Melinda,—and I made it. I’ve 
put something in it. Let me see,” 
she came round the table smiling, 
“you don’t wear that ridiculous little 
piece of blue ribbon do you?” 

It was the lady. Her colour 
glowed brightly; perhaps she was 
conscious that she was acting the 
part of an emancipated female, and 
British prejudices might make them- 
selves apparent. But the Curate was 


guileless, and altogether too far 
removed from self-consciousness to 
remember sex. He rose from his 


chair trembling, for he was very 
weak. No one had ever been to visit 
him in this attie before. His eyes 
were dim behind his spectacles. He 
was suddenly conscious of a dizzy 
bewilderment and tottered a little. 

The girl stretched out her beautiful 
helpful hand. “Sit down, please.” 

“T am not very well,” he said, 
smiling back but faintly. 

‘““Yes, and I came to see, because 
Melinda told me. Overwork, I 
reckon.” She sat down on the only 
chair beside his own and looked at 


him steadily. There was no help for 
him beneath the scrutiny of those 
eyes. ‘“‘I guess you'd better go off 
for a holiday. "Tis March, and the 
daffodils are all on fire down in the 
country.” 

He shook his head. 
his wordless objection with «quick 
intuition. “Oh yes, I understand ; 
but there’s a little farm-house down 
Devonshire way I know about where 
it won’t cost you more than living 
here.” 

He looked at her with speechless 
gratitude. He was sick for a breath 
of pure air, distressed and troubled 
with the hopeless labours of his lot. 
Only a breathing space, a little halt 
at an‘oasis in the desert, and why 
not ? 

“ Mercy now! they don’t want you 
in Heaven just yet. Why there's 
years of work in you if you take 
proper care of yourself. Say you'll 
go, and I’ll see to it all.” And the 
coaxing eyes looked down at him 
with persuasion that would not be 
denied ; and he, without consciousness, 
drank of the intoxication of that 
glance as he had done before. 

The Curate came back from his 
holiday a month later with a suspicion 
of roundness about him, and with 
more than a hint of rosiness. 

Melinda made high festival in his 
honour. An elaborate tea was spread 
for him with muffins and other 
delicacies. The General herself was 
attired in a new stuff gown. Per- 
ceiving that the Curate was un- 
observant of her splendour she drew 
his attention to the matter. ‘“ What 
do yer think o’ my gownd?” 

“Oh it’s beautiful,” he said ab- 
sently, while his glance rested on a 
graceful vase full of scarlet anemones. 

‘‘ Who sent the flowers, Melinda?” 

“The young lady a_ course,” 
answered the General with uncalled- 
for sharpness. 

“Is, —is she 
stammered. 

“Oh ever so well, more smiling 
than never was. She sings over ’er 


She caught 


quite well?” he 
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painting all day long, and the picture 
it’s nigh finished, and there’s a young 
man as comes and looks at it every 
day.” 

“A young man?” 

“*Er cousin she calls of ‘im, just 
over from Amerikey.” 

But it was evident Melinda had 
something more on her mind. She 
made a feint of brushing up the 
hearth and looking into the kettle, 
and at last with one hand on the 
door she remarked with assumed care- 
lessness: ‘“’Er cousin ’e’s a ‘andsome 
. young chap, and ’e’s got a kerridge 
with two ’orses, and ’e brings of ’er 
bookays every day.” 

The Curate pointed to the scarlet 


anemones ; his hand trembled. ‘“ Are 
these from his bouquets ?”’ 
Melinda nodded, looking away. 


“ And it’s my b’lief as ’e’s courtin’ 
‘er and she ain’t onwillin’.” 

The blow went home. There was a 
moment’s pause and then the Curate 
spoke with more than ordinary gentle- 
ness: ‘That will do, Melinda. I will 
ring if I require anything more.” 

She went out and banged the door, 
knowing full well her muffins would 
go untasted. As the Curate sat quite 
still, all the rosiness faded from his 
face. Alas, that he had ever ventured 
to love so unwisely! The scarlet 
anemones stared boldly at him. He 
could not bear their flaunting cheerful- 
ness ; they were like little flags of 
triumph, a cousin’s triumph. Gently 
he took them from the water, gently 
because her hand had touched them, 
and laid them on the fire. He 
watched them shrivel, curl up, and 
die, all but one which fell unobserved 
in the ashes. Melinda found it there 
next morning and she shook her head 
over it. “’E couldn’t abear the sight 
of ’em a course, after I told of that 
lie. But it ain’t no use him thinkin’ 
o’’er. ’Er mind is set on the other. 
But bless me, he’s worth two o’ the 
cousin, kerridge or no kerridge.” 

And because Melinda believed in 
her Curate and was half sorry for the 
lie which had hurt him, she took the 


withered iluower away and placed it in 
a private drawer with pocket-handker- 
chiefs and lavender. 

The cousin with the carriage con- 
tinued to call regularly, and the 
Curate could hear the young lady 
singing blithely to herself as he crept 
silently up the stairs. She gave him 
her cheery “‘good-morning ”’ or “ good- 
evening” when she encountered him, 
and called him into her sitting-room 
one day to show him the progress of 
her picture. She questioned him 
kindly, too kindly, about his health 
and the way he had passed his 
holiday, but her eyes did not read 
anything unusual behind the spec- 
tacles. The glamour of a new 
happiness was upon her, and she 
seemed intent on radiating blessings 
or brightness on others. But the 
Curate held aloof in a measure from 
any further kindnesses, and she did 
not understand his coldness. 

In due course of time the young 
lady announced to Melinda that she 
was engaged and that in the summer 
she would remove from her lodgings. 
The General received the announce- 
ment in stony silence. ‘“ Haven't 
you anything nice to say to me, 
Melinda?” 

“You should ’ave took up with 
something better than a critchur that 
wears kid gloves and shiny boots. 
La! Miss, | never thought you'd 
make any account o’ a man’s outside.” 

The coaxing eyes flashed ominously. 
“ Melinda, you forget yourself.” 

“Not me! Why it’s yer as forgets 
o yerself with encouragin’ of ‘em 
great and small. Any one ‘ud think 
as yer meant to be’ave as pretty as 
yer look.” Melinda’s expressive nose 
took a more pronounced upward curve 
than ever before as she went out. 

And so the young lady, thus rudely 
awakened, was left to realise that she 
had done something wrong, something 
that could not be put right. Why 
had she not comprehended sooner ? 
A grave sad look came into her sweet 
eyes, and she sighed. She might not 
even say she was sorry; the only 
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thing to do was to pass out of his life 
silently. 

Many years went by and in the 
course of them Mr. Tilley was 
gathered to his fathers. Then began 
a renewed time of prosperity for 
No. 17 under Melinda’s absolute rule. 
The children grew up satisfactorily, 
and were one by one carefully launched 
on the world under the General’s 
auspices. Many lodgers came again 
and some went, but the Curate still 
remained in the attics. 

A little legacy had fallen in to him, 
and Melinda occasionally ordered 
butcher’s meat for his evening meal, 
much to her satisfaction. Preferment 


to peaceful country rectories had more 


than once been offered him, but he 
always declined to make any change 
in his way of life. He knew his work, 
and some, at least, of the people would 
miss him if he forsook them. He was 
prematurely old and grey, but yet 
toiled early and late in that sad 
harvest-field where so many tares 
abound. And when he took a final 
chill one winter time and slowly 
drifted down to the sea of death, 
Melinda watched day and night by 
his bed-side. And when he had 
delivered up his brave soul and lay 
serene in his last sleep, she placed a 
withered flower in his hand. It had 
once been a scarlet anemone. 
H. M. 
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